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TAKE A TIP. 
FROM US 


5 gow YEAR you need a REAL 
vacation. You need to breathe 
fresh air, see new places, and wash 
away your worries with comfortable, 
refreshing travel. 

Even an old car can give you that 
kind of vacation if you do just one 
thing: give it Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline banishes harmful 
knock, overheating and _ sluggish 
performance. It puts new life into 
your car; brings back the youthful 
power that makes it fun to drive! 

Whether you’re making week-end 
trips or crossing the continent, re- 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 
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member: the neat best thing to a brand 
new carts your present car with Ethyl. 

Even if you don’t put dollars and 
cents value on the extra enjoyment 
and satisfaction of driving with 
Ethyl, you will make savings in less- 
ened repair bills that more than 
offset its small additional cost. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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G600D * ETEYL o—_ ETHYL 
GASOLINE FLUID “mm GASOLINE 


Ethyl fluid containslead ©. G.C. 1933 


Entered as second-class 
Subscription 







GOING TO THE WORLD'S FAIR? 


Be sure to visit the Ethy] Exhibit 
at the Century of Progress while 
in Chicago. You will find it in 
General Motors Building and will 
see with your own eyes why Ethy! 
makes any car run better and ac- 
tually costs LESS by the year. 


rates; One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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How to provide a 


RETIREMENT 


INCOME 


for yourself 


HIS new Retirement Income Plan 

makes it possible for you to retire 
at any age you wish, 55, 60, or 65. You 
may provide for yourself a monthly in- 
come of $100, $200, $300, or more. 

Suppose you decide to retire on an 

income of $200 a month when you are 
60. Here is what you get: 
1. An income of $200 a month, beginning 
at age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. 
You are assured a return of $20,000, and 
perhaps much more, depending upon 
how long you live. If you prefer, you 
may have a cash settlement of $27,000 
at age 60 instead of the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or any other 
beneficiary receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or, if preferred, she will receive 
a monthly income for life. 
3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your beneficiary 
will receive a cash payment of $40,000. 
Or, if preferred, she will receive a monthly 
income for life. 
4. If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period 
before a stated age, you will thereafter re- 
ceive a monthly income to live on during 
such disability, even if it lasts for life. 


How much does it cost? 
A Retirement Income may be paid for in 
comparatively small monthly install- 
ments. The exact amount depends on (1) 
Your present age (2) The age at which 
you wish to retire (3) The amount of 
monthly income that you will want. 

















Say good-by to money worries forever 


One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small ins‘all- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 
The Phoenix Mutual Company is one 
of the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


1851, and has been helping men and 
women to end money worries for over 


three-quarters of a century. 


Get this Free Book 
An interesting 24-page book called 
““The Phoenix Mutual Retirement In 
come Plan’’ explains how this plan 
works. Send for your copy today. There 


is no cost. There is no obligation. 


Puoentx Mutua Lire Insurance Co. 
807 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoentx 
Mutvat Retirement Income Pian. 


Name_ 





Date of Birth__ 


Business , 
Address 
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“INDIGESTION 
is usually 


totally needless 


great French 
authority, 
DR. HENRI 
STEVENIN 


. ERY FEW PEOPLE need to suffer 
. » 6 id’ >} d 
from a weak, ‘acid’ stomach an 
i ce 
indigestion. 

That is the verdict of a very famous 
medical man, Dr. Henri Stévenin, Chef 
du Service d’Endocrinologie of Hotel 
Dieu, famous Paris hospital. He says:— 

‘*When intestines become clogged, poisons 
are carried through the body... Indigestion, 
loss of appetite, coated tongue and a general 
run-down condition follow.”’ 

_ And he adds:— “For such conditions there 
is a natural corrective—/resh yeast. I recom- 
mend it in place of irritating laxatives.” 

Fleischmann’s Yeast actually strengthens 
your intestines . . . softens the wastes .. . helps 
expel them regularly. It is also, as you know, 
extremely rich in vitamins B, G and D. 

If you really want to get rid of indigestion 
. .. to possess a healthy system and true vigor, 
start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast today! 

The noted Dr. Kristen J. Moller, of Copenhagen, reports: 


“Fresh yeast stimulates the stomach action . . 
secretion of the gastric juice.” 


- Increases 


“My pep came back’. 


“I'm on the go all day,” 
writes Raymond L, Sav- 
age of New York. ‘What 
with hurried meals, 
etc., my stomach began 
to trouble me . . I 
changed my diet—tried 
laxatives. Nothing 
helped long ... I de- 
cided to try Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast...I soon 
knew I'd found relief.” | 


EAT THREE CAKES EVERY DAY 


Fleischmann'’s Yeast for health—in the foil- wrapped 
cake with the yellow label—is yeast in its fresh, 
effective form, the kind doctors advise. Eat 3 cakes 
daily. Directions are on the label. You can get it at 
grocers, restaurants and soda fountains. 


Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Raw Deal 
Sirs: 

The $i.40 toilet kit for the “Tree Army” 
compared with the 32¢ kit issued to the Regulars 
is nothing. 

The following are a few of the discrepancies 
made between the Regulars and the so-called 
“Tree Army’: The pay of a private soldier is 
$17.85 per month with $1.50 taken out for 
laundry. The soldier must pay his tailor, barber, 
and tobacco bills out of this amount. The soldier 
is sworn to protect the United States against all 
enemies for three years. The government expects 
the soldier to keep his part of the contract, and 
has a place for him, with a high wall around it 
to keep him in if he fails to keep his oath. 

The jobless “Tree Army” boy receives $30 pay 
per month, with laundry, tobacco, chewing gum 
and picture shows free. He takes no oath and is 
free to go home any time he chooses. It has been 
estimated that not more than 30% of the ac- 
cepted candidates for the C. C. C. could have 
passed the Regular Army enlistment examination, 
therefore the higher qualified 70¢-per-day soldier 
has been cut to 5914¢ per day so that the budget 
could be balanced, and the unqualified, out-of- 
job boy may be paid $1 per day for doing useless 
labor in the woods. 

What do you think the Regulars think of the 
discrimination? They think they are getting all 
of the “Raw Deal,” and they are beginning to 
resent the way the cards are being stacked. There 
is discontent in the camps among all grades of 
army personnel. Draw your own conclusions. 

G. F. BAKER 
Corp. Q. M. Corps 
Fort Clark, Tex. 


Scallions to Ickes 
Sirs: 

Thank you for publishing the very interesting 
letters about the Hoover Dam—information that 
every Easterner should know (Time, June 12). 

The changing of this name, Hoover Dam, is, 
to quote Will Rogers, “the silliest thing” any 
Administration ever did. Also it is the cheapest 
and most un-American. 

Scallions to Mr. Ickes, but orchids to a kind 
Providence which kept him from wishing on us 
a “Sistie”’ or “Buzzie’” Dam. 

ANNA M. BarRETT 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOOVER Dam 
Sirs: 

Every time I read about the Hoover Dam 
controversy, I have a recurrence of the same 
sickish feeling in the pit of my stomach, that | 
had when I first read of a suggestion to change 
the name. 

Such disgustingly childish political acts are 
enough to make us ashamed of our own “fair- 
minded United States.” 

A vote would undoubtedly show most of 
our right-thinking and broad-minded citizens 
would much prefer that the name Hoover Dam 
be retained, as does Democratic Mr. Paul Clay- 
ton, whose interesting letter I have just read 
in your June 12 

It will always be Hoover Dam to most of 
us anyway and I am sure that we all—Demo- 
rats and Republicans alike—will feel much 
better if we can in the not too distant future, 
have Time—or President Roosevelt in one of 
his altogether fascinating and winning, informa- 
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tive radio talks—tell us that the name will again 
be—officially and finally—‘*Hoover Dam.” 
(Mrs.) May Simpson 
Dunmore, Pa. 


Fair Building 
Sirs: 

We have now come to the end of the second 
week of the Century of Progress and the Tir 
and Fortune building is not yet ready. Why 
is Time, which is usually so prompt, not on 
time? 

JAMES VAN VLIET 
Chemist at Chrysler Exhibit 

Chicago, III. 

The alibis could truthfully be: 

1) That Time is not in the Building 
Business and that the Building Business is 
notoriously uncertain. 

2) That the Fair opened a week sooner 
than originally planned, in a frantic, 
futile attempt to get President Roosevelt 
to open it. 

3) That a hurricane removed part of 
the roof on the eve of completion. 

But Time is not vexed since during the 
first two weeks only 1.000.000 of the total 
expected 50,000.000 attendance attended 

The Time & Fortune building opened 
Saturday, June to. Score to June 20 
50,000 visitors, no complaints.—Ep. 


Sirs: 

Trmeworthy of mention is the multiplicity of 
the uses of the word Time. We completed the 
Time job for the chairs and tables for their un- 
usually fine exhibit at the Century of Progress 
and it was a Time job. When this order was 
coming through our plant, ambiguity was rife 
because of the frequent double meanings of such 
expressions as “Have you got Time,” “Time 
order,” ‘Time tables,” ‘marking Time,” “keep- 
ing Time” and “delivery on Time.” 

We found ourselves merrily confused at the 
factory and after awhile were obliged to refer 
to your order for chairs and tables as “Time 
Incorp.” 

IRVING SALOMON 
President 
Royal Metal Man’f’g. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Plots & Plans 
Sirs: 

In your discussion, under the heading, 
“Wealth on Trial,” of the investigation into the 
Morgan Company (Time, June 12, p. 19), you 
make a statement that strikes my attention and 
impels me to write this, my first communication 
to your enjoyable publication concerning its edi- 
torial content. 

“Though they obviously cannot have it both 
ways,” you write, “radicals and_ half-baked 
liberals talk in one breath about bankers’ ‘plots’ 
to run the country ruthlessly, and in the next 
breath they denounce capitalism it 
lacks a plan—a ‘plot’—for running the country 
at all,” 

This, in my opinion. is a_ well-phrased ex- 
pression of a common misconception of the ideas 
of intelligent radicals. 
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The LISTERINE 
people want you 
fo try their new, 
cooler Shaving 
Cream 


ld SHAVES FREE 


Listerine Shaving Cream in the giant 
tube lathers even with ice water 


It takes nerve to enter the shaving 
cream field today; competition is fierce; 
a cream must be exceptional or fail 
automatically. 

We entered it with Listerine Shaving 
Cream. We want you to believe as we 
believe that no cream at any price can 
offer so much shaving comfort. The only 
way that you can be the judge is to try 
the cream itself—at our expense. We 
therefore offer you a tube containing 15 
free shaves. 

Already nearly 500,000 men have 
switched from former favorites to Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream. In every case a 
trial tube convinced them of its out- 
standing superiority. You, too, will dis- 
cover it. There’s simply no getting 


away from it. 


LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
20° 


Clip coupon 
NOW 





Lambert Pharmacal Company, Dept. T6S, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Below is my name and address. 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your large 
sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. 











When you get your trial tube of Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream, note how quickly 
it lathers ... with brush or without. In 
hot water, warm water, cold water— 
even ice water. 

Note how that balmy, satin-like lather 
lasts—does not dry, harden, or “‘fall 
down”’; thick, creamy, soothing, at all 
times. 

Be on the lookout, too, for that de- 
lightfully cool, fresh feeling that this 
unusual cream imparts to the skin; no 
redness, no rawness, no burning. 

See how little of it you have to use to 
get the perfect shave. 

Lastly, bear in mind that the regular 
size tube contains 104 shaves and sells for 
25¢. That’s the common sense price for a 
quality product. To pay more is folly. 
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Those of us who denounce capitalism for its 
planlessness are perfectly consistent in our talk 
about bankers’ “plots.’”? The mere fact that our 
bankers and captains of industry (so-called) are 
too unintelligent to use their power to evolve 
some sort of planned economy—even for their 
own interests—does not absolve them from the 
responsibility under which their control of the 
community’s wealth places them. 

The inference that I, for one, draw from the J 
Morgan investigation thus far is that, far from 
implying, as you assume, some sort of plan 
under the capitalist system, it is merely another 
instance of the planlessness that permits a fa 
vored few of our fellow-citizens to fulfill their 
whims and desires at the expense of the rest oj 
us. 

[I hope and believe that your accurate re- 
porting of the progress of our civilization will 
lead many more to this same conclusion. May 
you continue for many years as you have so 
far, meticulous, iconoclastic, and (relatively) 
unbiased. 













































Jutrus LEMANSKY 










Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Drummers 
Sirs: 

Time in the June 12 issue referred to “Dapper 
Sonny Greer” of Edward Kennedy ‘Duke’ El 
lington’s famed orchestra as “probably . . . th 
world’s greatest drummer.” In this we feel that 
Time, usually omniscient, errs. In Funnyman 
Ed Wynn’s latest revue—The Laugh Parad 
black-faced, rhythm-master Jack Powell, now in 
vaudeville, set every toe in the audience a-tapping 
nightly. 

Did Time purposely overlook this genius of the 
drums or has his fame failed to penetrate to that 
“sanctum sanctorum’—Time’s G. H. Q.? 

Berry WELLEs II 


W. A. BURNHAM Jr. 


























Groton School 
Groton, Mass. 


Drummer Powell has a_ well-deserved 
reputation for his eccentric solo style, in- 
volving kitchen utensils, athletics. The 
drumming idols of the hot jazz cult, or- 
chestral rather than solo players, include 
Vic Burton, Stan King, Sonny Greer.—Ep 
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Cicero Up 


Sirs: 






. Gentlemen, being a Cicero resident and ar 


admirer of its Bible Church, I am sure you a! 
not justified in making the statement, “the Bib 
Church of hoodlum Cicero” [Timr, May 

hat statement gives a wrong connotation to the 
Church and shows an absolute ignorance of thi 
way the present Cicero should be described. Th 
Bible Church is a speck of gold in a Middle West 
ern sea of mud and is truly a wonderful Christiat 
stimulant to all who come in reach of its teach 
ing. As to the town, the only thing that ha 
ever been wrong with Cicero is the fact that be 
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cause of its proximity to Chicago, it has h 
to be a dumping yround for Chicago’s ganglat 
slop. It is now guarding against this and is 4 





up & coming town. 





J. S. CRUICKSHANK 






Cic ero, Ill. 
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Matrimony & Alimony (Concl.) 
Sirs: 

The letter of Leonard J. (not for Justice 
Bernheim is as absurd as it is unjust. . 

... if a divorced man were compelled to give 
of his income in proportion to the number 0 
minor children he has, there would be fewer gold 
diggers turning their eyes teward other women 
husbands and fewer men ais-arding their ag! 
wives for young flappers. Such a law would be on 
very good way of reducing divorces, for it woul 
give the wife the advantage over the “other 
woman” and make her husband and his incom 
less attractive to others. ... 

Mrs. R. M. GArDINER 

Calif. 



















Berkeley, 


Sirs: 
As an old subscriber of your valued pape! 

T ask you kindly to give enclosed lines so! 

room in one of your next editions: 

Mr. Leonard Bernheim 

Dear Sir: 

{ am surprised that any man can talk so dis 
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AMERICA 
WELCOMES 


DINER 


SN H E U 


Something More 
than Beer is back 


Beer is back! In those three sim- 
ple words a great American in- 
dustry goes back to work. Hands 
long idle find new jobs. Faces 
empty of hope brighten to a 
new promise. Thousands upon 
thousands find honorable liveli- 
hood. A vast American market 
—a new frontier of industry re- 
opens,—bringing sorely needed 
business to farmers, transpor- 
tation and to hundreds of other 
industries. And with it, a new 
fountain head of tax ‘revenue 
arises to add its dollars gladly 
to a nation in need. 


Beer is back! But is that all? No! 
To cheer, to quicken American 
life with hospitality of old, the 
friendly glass of good-fellow- 
shipis back. Sociability and 
good living return to their own, 
once more to mingle with mem- 
ories and sentiments of yes- 
terday. America looks forward 
—and feels better... Beer is 
back! Yes! More than that. Beer 
at its best is back — the brew 
that outsold any other brand of 
bottled beer on earth; brewed 
and fully aged in the largest 
brewery in the world. 


BUDWEISER IS BACK 


King of Bottled Beer 


S E R 


BAL. Ss... 


4h cme) z 
BOTTLED 
‘BEER 
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respectful of womankind as you did in your 
letter to Time of May 29 regarding matrimony 
& alimony. Haven’t you had a Mother or prob- 
ably a sister who taught you differently? If 
you were my €on I would be ashamed of you! I 
am an old-fashioned woman and marriage to me 
is still sacred. It means duties on both sides, 
so to say 50-50, give & take, and I would not 
excuse a wife who is not willing to abide by 
this. However, my dear sir, my experience in 
a long life has shown me different attitudes, 
for instance that of one of my friends, a high- 
class woman, who for years lived happily with 
her husband, bearing him several children and 
being a helpmate in good and in evil days, un- 
til the time he met a younger woman (though 
he is eight years older than the wife), a divorcee 
who took him away from her. 

According to your idea and your expression, 
you would “turn the parasite out, to root for 
herself” if I understand you right? Thank God, 
there are still gentlemen in the full sense of 
the word, in this world, who think differently 

ANN BEeRGH 


























New York City 
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Sirs: 

. . « Doubtless Mr. Bernheim goes too far in 
calling the female sex basically parasitic, but that 
there is something fundamentally wrong in our 
present laws granting alimony for a little weeping 

| on the part of the unfortunate women is unques- 
tioned. Ernestine Manners refers to the difficulty 
which women have in earning a living in a ‘‘man’s 
world.” She might be surprised if she went into 
the matter further to find out just how much of 
this old world is owned by the woman... . In 
most clerical jobs women are replacing men be 
cause of better fitness and aptitude, and T am 
glad to see it. I bel’eve in having the best ma 
or woman for the job, and am raising no objec- 
tion to this tendency. 

...1 knew that Mr. Overman’s rather pointed 
remarks would, irritate some gentle lady like 

| Carlotta Runyon, who suggests the abolition oi 
the divorce scheme. Certainly she would not 
care to live with a man in whom she had no 
further interest... . 
Mr. Preyer’s reference to woman’s spiritual 


































HOSE business men who are already using the | companionship compels me to ,wonder whether 

. ° . | her companionship is any more spiritual than 
Dictaphone will see this Model 12 as a notable advance, the man’s. A companion, after all, is simply on 
7 . whose association we find pleasant and agreeable. 

whether they see it on their desks or in the Century Miss Earle’s remarks about man’s succes 
always being inspired by some woman is rathe 






of Progress Exhibit at Chicago. The clean-cut “speed amusing in the light of the following written 


by an outstanding woman journalist of our day: 
lines” of the modern airplane. To work with the new “It has been said on numerous occasions that 


we women inspire men to success. That is not 










Dictaphcune is to experience the satisfaction you derive ad 
The decrease in the number of marriages will 
from driving a fine automobile—the same sense of cause women to wonder a bit whether or not ther 
are many intelligent young marriageable mer 
effortless efficiency. This is one dictating machine you who peek just a bit beyond the honeymoon an 
who realize that the loving little wife has quite 
will be proud to have on your desk. @ @ If you have la death grip on mpeoepectins little hubby in the 
event of a serlous disagreement. 





I do think that intelligent women will agre 
that drastic revisions in the alimony practices 





never used the Dictaphone, now is the time to take the 







i i ili i would doubtless increase the number of marriages 
first step toward doubling your ability to get things and would place the in titution in better reput 
done. Please remember, however, that the Dictaphone a Fy ES Ses Lie St pow 






is not sold like ordinary merchandise. The initial move Atlanta, Ga. 















is to have us make a survey of your office to determine 


just how the Dictaphone can best be fitted into your ‘T | M E 


organization. The required number of instruments will The Weekly New 





. . (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
then be loaned to you. The time to discuss terms of Giltors:esta A. Late. 


Vanaging Editor: John §. Martin. 


payment does not arrive until the Dictaphone has op Associates: John Shaw Billings, Noel B. Buse! 
ary ‘raser, ber 40 ‘urth, aire ». 7010 


borough. Frank Norris, Myron Weiss. Wee 










proved that it is invaluable to your business. Phone or | Comsibdadres Milnchet Aemetvods, CaGe 
i 5 . . : | Balliett Jr.. David Cort, Washington Dodge I 
write the Dictaphone office in your city for your |. T., Everitt, Allen. Grover. David W. - Hulbus 
t ubert Nay, Le i. Kennedy, liliam ¢ 












’ ” . deate. Pete athews, T. S. Matthews, Ral 

copy of the new book “Progress.” Dictaphone Sales Ly Agate, 98 Rem waa PBs my VS. eA 
+ : = Schwind. Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 
Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Correspondence pertaining to editorial cont 






should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Yor 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. S&S. a 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada. $8.! 
Changes of address: Two weeks notice © 
quired for change of address. When ordering, 
change, please give both the new address and th 
old address. : 
Address all correspondence regarding subscrij 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circ! 
lation Manager, 350 Fast 22nd Street, Chicago, It 
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The first time... 


“Well, it was a Spud she gave me and for 







the first time in my life I can say I enjoy 






smoking. I even bought a carton to take 





to the Adirondacks with me.” 


(Mrs. E.) Edna L. Baggatt, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The last five years... 






“In looking through a magazine the other 





spiritual} day, I came across an advertisement of 
whether 
ial than 
nply one 
greeable, 








yours about Spud cigarettes. Every word 
I think 
there isn’t another cigarette on the mar- 








of that advertisement was true. 
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is rathe} ket that can compare with Spuds. 
vr a “T’ve smoked them for the last five 
ons that} years and the last smoke was as delight- 
Ss ) ful and wonderful as the first.” 
ages will George Moller, McKeesport, Pa. 
not ther 
ath = “Smoked out” feeling gone... 
wap “T had that ‘smoked out’ feeling with 
Vv lig 








other brands ... so I determined to have 
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a try at Spuds. 


































































































































































marriages “The cool, clean, refreshing taste re- 
er repul) mains... and the ‘smoked out’ feeling is 
AILEY all gone.” 
Clair E. Stilwell, Akron, Ohio 
ell 
| Heavy smoker... 
“L[ have been smoking them (Spuds) con- 
stantly now for nearly a year and find 
they are everything you recommend them 
to be. 
E. ie “I changed from another brand because 
J We ‘} Tam a fairly heavy smoker and as I work 
Dodge lf nights, as a linotype operator, I found my 
valiew mouth and throat harsh and dry and with 
ws, Ralf a disagreeable taste in my mouth after a 
W ool f. hight’s work. 
al cont 
hea “After smoking your cigarettes for a 
ada, $68 while, I found that that condition does 
ordering * hot exist.”’ 
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Louis Frader, Camden, New Jersey 
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SPUD 
Fan Mail 


Are you one of the thousands of 
fans who have written us about Spud? If so, we want to take 
this opportunity of thanking you. It is pleasant and encouraging 
to receive letters like those printed below. 

W. F. Axton, President 
The Axton-F isher Tobacco Co., Inc. 
























Note: Spud fan letters-are spontaneous. No solicited or paid testimonials. 


Smoked for hours... 

“Yes, Spuds are really cool, enjoyable 
that 
hours at a time without ever lessening 


cigarettes can be smoked for 
that clean, delightful taste one learns to 
like when he knows he is smoking the best. 

“More than ever the men of our organ- 
ization (aviation) are switching to Spuds 
permanently, for genuine smoking enjoy- 
W.L. Flager, C. £. Horseman 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


ment.” 


Passes “good word” along... 


“You didn’t ask me for the ‘good word’; 
nevertheless, I am only too glad to give it. 
“My pleasant experience has converted 
another Spud smoker. And, gentlemen 
when you convert them, they stay 
converted.”’ 


F, a. Flack, Glendale, a  & N. 


Intend to smoke... 
“For the last two weeks [I have been 
smoking Spuds and find them to be an 
exceptionally fine cigarette. 

“T have had a cold for two weeks ... 


but Spuds, being a cool smoke, had a 


soothing effect... I intend to smoke 
Spuds right along.” 


Clarence I. Haskins, Montpelier, Vt. 


Down-right enjoyment... 

“IT know it is quite unusual for a manu- 
facturer to receive an unsolicited letter 
praising his product. 

“However, I have derived such pleasure 
and down-right enjoyment while smoking 
SPUDS that I feel I should let you know. 
For real honest to goodness smoke satis- 
faction SPUDS are ideal. Several of my 
friends who have consistently, to use 
slang, “grubbed’ SPUDS from me are 
now smoking them regularly.” 

Bernard Rosenblatt, Brooklyn, a ye 


INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Appreciating more and more... 
“I became interested and purchased a 
pack (of Spuds) for myself. Before I had 
them half smoked I began to like them. 
Not only did they have a pleasant taste, 
but better than that they certainly per- 
mitted me to smoke in comfort and enjoy 
it. And so I kept on purchasing them, and 
appreciating them more and more.” 
Arthur J. Mann, Hamden, Conn. 


Outstanding clean taste... 

“It has been my experience that the men- 
thol taste is not noticeable after having 
smoked several packages of Spuds, al- 
though the effect of a cool smoke is still 
the same. 

“The outstanding thing about Spuds, 
in my opinion, is the clean taste left in the 
mouth after smoking innumerable ciga- 
rettes, especially in the morning after a 
night’s sleep. This, more than anything, 
has sold me on Spuds and it is only be- 
cause of my appreciation for your having 
removed the unpleasant effects of ciga- 
rette smoking, that I write you this letter.” 

R. LB. Lyman, Akron, Ohio 














20 FOR 15c 


(25¢ IN CANADA) 


A NEIGHBOR, passing by, glances through your 
window and sees you in the living-room. But you 
are around the corner on Main Street, ordering 
from the. druggist. You are in a nearby town, 
chatting with a friend. You are in a distant city, 
delivering a message of cheer and reassurance. 
You are across a continent, or an ocean, talking 
clearly and easily, as if distance had ceased to be. 

. . Your neighbor, returning, glances in again. 
You are still in your living-room. 

Your telephone is you. In a moment it 
multiplies and projects your personality to many 
different places and many different people, near 
or far. Part of your very self is in every telephone 
message—your thoughts, your voice, your 
smile, your words of welcome, the manner 
that is you. You use the telephone as you use 
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the power of speech itself, to play your full part 
in a world of people. With it in your grasp, you 
are master of space and time. You are equal to 


emergency, ready for opportunity, receptive to 


ideas, equipped for action. The extraordinary 


fact is that the more you use your telephone, the 
more it extends your power and personality. 

All you see is the familiar telephone instrument 
in your office or home. Back of it are hundreds 
of thousands of trained employees, attending 
almost endless stretches of wire—so that you 
may call, easily and quickly, any one of more 
than sixteen million telephones in this country 
and an additional thirteen million in other lands. 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System Ex- 
hibit in the Communication Building, Century of Progress 


Exposition, Chicago. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Signings 

The 20 hours between the adjournment 
of Congress and his departure for a New 
England vacation last week were some of 
the busiest President Roosevelt had put 
in since taking office. Congress overstayed 
its popular welcome by four days. Happy 
and gratified was the President that a last- 
minute Senate revolt against the bill carry- 
ing $360,000,000 savings in Veterans’ pen- 
sions had been put down. On recalcitrant 
Democratic Senators strong pressure had 
been exerted in the cloakrooms by Leader 
Robinson, around the Capitol by Budget 
Director Douglas and, most of all, by 
Postmaster General Farley (see p. 10). 
The President himself had made some 
strategic telephone calls. 

Week before President Roosevelt and 
the House had reached a compromise on 
pensions (Time, June 19). Pension cuts 
were to be limited to 25%. ‘“Presump- 
tive” disability cases, in which a veteran 
claimed his post-War injuries were due to 
military service, were to be reviewed by 
the President. In the Senate long windy 
efiorts to upset this comprornise were 
finally voted down 45-to-36. President 
Roosevelt was master of Congress until 
the end. 

To the adjourning special session he 
sent his heartiest thanks for ‘““making pos- 
sible a more sincere and whole-hearted 
co-operation between the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government 
than has been witnessed in many a long 
year.” 

@ Finest fruit of that co-operation now 
lay before the President, the vast Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. The President signed 
with a vim (see p. 12). 

@ “This bill has more lives than a cat,” 
said a grinning President to Carter Glass 
as he squiggled his name on the Glass-Stea- 
gall banking act (see p. 45). “It has been 
declared dead almost 14 times in the last 
few months and finally came through.” 
€ On the same day the President made a 
prime appointment: Joseph Bartlett East- 
man, squash-playing bachelor who believes 
in Government-ownership of railroads, to 
be Co-ordinator under the Railroad 
Emergency Act. Retiring from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Co-ordinator 
Eastman will try to help the roads reduce 
wasteful duplications of service. 

€@ Third important signature was affixed 
to the Home Owners Loan Act, under 
which tne Government will guarantee 4% 
Interest on $2,000,000,000 worth of bonds 
to refinance home mortgages. The Presi- 
dent: “I feel we have taken another im- 
portant step towards the ending of de- 
flation.” 


@ Last week occurred another momentous 
polit.co-economic event. The U. S. col- 
lected 8% on its June 15 War Debt pay- 
ments. Britain paid as a “token” $10,000,- 
ooo in silver (at 50¢ per oz.) which the 
President declared was no default. That 
France was in default, no one could deny. 
Like six other debtors, she paid nothing 
(see p. 15). 

@ For months the aviation industry has 
wondered who would be given charge of 
aeronautics in the Department of Com- 
merce. Last week President Roosevelt 
divided the job among five men headed by 
Ewing Y. Mitchell of Springtield, Mo. as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. (He will probably also direct 
the Bureau of Navigation & Steamboat 
Inspection, the Coast & Geodetic Survey, 
the Lighthouse Bureau, possibly the U. S. 
Shipping Board.) Eugene L. Vida!, whose 
beauteous, dark-haired wife is dauvhter of 
Oklahoma’s Senator “Blind Tom Gore, 
was appointed director of air regulation; 
Carroll J. Cone of Arkansas was appointed 
director of aeronautical development. Rex 
Martin, onetime secretary to Illinois’ 
Representative Keller, is new director of 
airways; John H. Geisse of Madison, Wis. 
is supervising aeronautics inspector. Old- 
time Mail Pilot James Clark Edgerton was 
appointed Mr. Mitchell’s executive assist- 
ant for aeronautics. 


bliss & Woe 

In the middle of one night last week a 
telephone call was put through to the 
White House spoiling Franklin Roosevelt's 
peace of mind. A newspaper was asking 
what he knew about the plot to kidnap his 
15-month-old grandchild, “Sara Delano 
Roosevelt. Not till his son James had 
assured him by telephone that there was 
no plot were his fears appeased. 
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In the middle of the next night he had 
better news. After 1 a.m. he was sitting up 
in bed working on his stamp collection (he 
had been presented that day with the first 
of an issue of private stamps issued for the 
450th anniversary of Martin Luther's 
birth) when word was brought to him that 
Congress had adjourned. Happy, he turned 
out the light and went to sleep conscious 
that he had been blessed as few presidents 
are: he had 1) got Congress to pass most 
of the laws he wanted, and 2) got rid of 
Congress—not in time for him to attend 
Franklin Jr.’s graduation from Groton next 
day, but at least before Congress got com- 
pletely out of control. 

The third night, healthy* and happy, he 
entrained for New England. ‘The Prisoner 
in the White House” (as Herbert Hoover’s 
newspaper friend, Mark Sullivan, dubbed 
him) had after four months at last es- 
caped to exchange for two weeks the 
blisses & woes of official life for the blisses 
& woes of family life. 

Next morning at 8:30 he was break- 
fasting aboard his private car in Boston’s 
old South Station when his eldest Son 
James climbed aboard to report on the 
state of the family. James, 6 ft. 3 in. tall, 
25, is already beginning to acquire the 
manner of a substantial citizen of Boston 
as well he may, having been for three years 
in the insurance business (now a Travelers’ 
agent). Happy is his family life, with his 
Wife Betsey, daughter of Boston’s famed 
Brain Surgeon Harvey Cushing. James 
had much to detail to his father: How 
the summer house he had rented at Rve 
Beach, N. H. had been badly damaged by 
fire three days before while his wife was 
out to lunch; how the presence of a secret 
service man to guard his family in his 
absence had caused the kidnapping rumor. 
But James was present not only on family 
affairs. Before rushing out to buy a suit 
of oilskins for his father he made a mental 
note that the President was eating cereal 
toast and orange juice, information that 
he made use of later that day in writing 
a syndicated press dispatch. 

Boston streets were lined with cheering 
throngs (it was Bunker Hill holiday) as 
Franklin Roosevelt and his eldest son mo- 
tored through the streets accompanied by 
motorcycles and a mounted escort. Fol- 
lowed by Governor Ely of Massachusetts, 
they drove through Concord to Groton. 
Too late to see his wife (who had been 
there the day before but sped off to New 
York .on her own rapid itinerary), the 
President stopped in his car before the 
house of Mrs. William F. Horton to greet 


*In Boston a few hours earlier a newshawk 
asked Mrs. Roosevelt how the President’s health 
held up under strain. “How is my husband? 
Oh, he’s grand.” 











his benign, white-haired mother who was 
staying there, then drove on half a mile 
to the school. 

As his car halted before Hundred House 
the headmaster, Dr. Endicott (‘Peabo’) 
Peabody, came out to greet him: an old 
graduate returning after 33 years to school 
where two of his sons were students, third 
Son Franklin D. Jr., 18, and fourth Son 
John, 17.* With the President, Franklin 
Jr. exchanged such words as pass between 
a graduate Grotonian who, having won the 
first prize of the Senior Debating Society 
and the Charles Lanier Appleton Me- 
morial Prize, is about to follow his father’s 
footsteps to Harvard, and a proud parent 
Grotonian who is giving his son a trip to 
Europe later in the summer as a gradua- 
tion present. 

After lunch, and a few old-grad words 
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Martha’s Vineyard. Save for two de- 
stroyers which hovered nervously in the 
offing and a flotilla of Coast Guard, secret 
service and press vessels, he had put the 
public behind him. As companions he had 
only his Son James, and some of the lat- 
ter’s friends. At Portland, he would pick 
up Sons Franklin Jr. and John coming 
from Groton. 

Only sleek-haired second Son Elliott, 22, 
was missing. He had left his job manag- 
ing a Los Angeles-Agua Caliente, Mex. air- 
line to establish a residence at Lake Tahoe, 
Nev., so that his 17-month bride, Eliza- 
beth Donner Roosevelt, can sue him for 
divorce. But even prospective divorce 
could not separate Franklin Roosevelt 
from the farflung members of his family. 
The goal of his cruise was his mother’s 
summer home at Campobello Island, New 
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‘FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT JR. 
His trip is a gift. 







to Franklin Jr.’s classmates, Franklin 
Roosevelt Sr. with Son James set out once 
more on his vacation tour of family land 
One stop they made on the “field” (green) 
of Quincy where in a downpour of rain, 
before a multitude of citizens and in sight 
of the houses of John and John Quincy 
Adams, the President received from the 
Mayor a vase+ carved out of Quincy gran- 
ite which had been used as a sleeper in the 
roadbed of the first U. S. railroad. 

That night Franklin Roosevelt slept 
aboard the 44-ft. schooner, Amberjack 11, 
anchored off Marion in Buzzard’s Bay. 
Next morning he set sail up the coast of 
Massachusetts. Because of a squall his 
first day’s run carried only 25 miles to 

























*Not however the only current Roosevelts at 
Groton. The school’s prize list this year includes 
four grandsons of T. R.: Cornelius (Science & 
Butler prizes) and Quentin (Choir challenge cup) 
sons of Theodore Roosevelt Jr. Also, Archi- 
hald Jr. (reading prize for the lower forms, 
medal for a patriotic essay from the National 
Society of Colonial Dames). Also Kermit Jr., 
(Grotonian prize). 













+Described by Son James in his news dispatch 
a very interesting achievement.’ 






EvLpest Son JAMES* 
He made the trip pay. 


Brunswick (about one-fourth of a mile be- 
yond the Maine line) where Son Elliott's 
wife is planning soon to go with her seven- 
months-old son. There the President will 
spend a day, being joined by Mrs. Roose- 
velt (whose complex itinerary is timed to 
set her down there at that moment). Then 
he will hasten back to Washington and the 
public, traveling on the new cruiser /n- 
dianapolis on a speed test to Norfolk. 
Last week, the cruiser was being equipped 
with ramps and an escalator for the Presi- 
dent’s comfort. 


Plum Tree 

Last week was the time for the party to 
come to the aid of all good men. So 
thought many a Democratic Congressman 
who for three months had _ obediently 
taken his legislative orders from President 
Roosevelt in the expectation of patronage 
rewards at the session’s end. Waiting to 
be distributed were thousands upon thou- 
sands of jobs ripening on the Administra- 
tion’s plum tree since March 4. New legis- 
lation had created thousands more. Be- 
Daughter Sara Delano. 


*With Wife Betsey & 
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cause most of these new emergency jobs 
were not put under civil service, the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League last 
week loudly warned against the rush for 
“spoils.” Some people even began to fore- 
cast “corruption.” Postmaster General 
Farley had unsuccessfully backed a_ bill 
to open every job paying more than $5,000 
to political appointment. 

During the session the President made 
only 272 civil nominations, kept his con- 
trol over Congress by withholding the rest. 
Practically all appointments had been to 
major jobs which had to be promptly 
filled. 

The session over, Democratic Senators 
and Representatives last week went racing 
to Postmaster Farley with demands for a 
hefty plum-tree shaking. They had de- 
livered their guid. It was now up to the 
Administration to produce its quo. 

Patronage-Dispenser Farley had before 
him a “white list” of Democrats who had 
consistently supported the President on 
important issues and a “sinners’ roll’ of 
party members who had deserted their 
leader on critical votes. Constituents of 
the first would get the pick of postmaster- 
ships, collectorships of internal revenue 
and customs, district attorneyships, etc., 
etc., etc., constituents of the second would 
have to take the leavings. 


85 for Coughlin 


To the White House and to President 
Roosevelt's desk last week went an ex- 
traordinary petition. Eighty-five Congress- 
men—-nearly one sixth of the national 
legislature—asked that Detroit's Rev. 
Charles Edward Coughlin, spell-binding 
Roman Catholic radiorator, be sent as a 
U. S. adviser to the London Economic 
Conference. Circulated in all sincerity by 
Oklahoma’s Senator Thomas and Mich- 
igan’s Representative Weideman, the pe- 
tition was signed by ten Senators and 75 
Representatives, of whom a majority were 
Protestants. Said they of Father Cough- 
lin (pronounced Cofflin) : “He is a student 
of world affairs, economics and finance, 
and has the confidence of millions of 
American citizens. We believe that his 
presence at the Conference would instill 
confidence in the hearts of the average 
cimen, . 4. 

President Roosevelt did not commission 
Father Coughlin to go to London because 
the U. S. Delegation is complete and al- 
ready on the scene. Perhaps it was just as 
well for last week this voluble priest re- 
vealed his low regard for those with whom 
he would otherwise have had to work. 
To the Manhattan hotel bedroom in which 
he had been sitting up late discussing 
religion with Actors Frank Fay and Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, he summoned newshawks, 
startled them by exclaiming between cig- 
aret puffs: 

“The delegates in London . are high 
class office boys, maybe not even high 


class. President Roosevelt holds all the 


reins and what they do doesn’t count. . - . 


No London conference can ever fix the 
value of money. The superstition 0! 


British financial domination can no longet 


endure. President Roosevelt's state 
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ment over Secretary Woodin’s signature 
assures us that no matter what transpires 
at London, the negotiations are only ex- 
ploratory. The President is the boss. The 
Conference delegates are just clerks. 
Nothing but toy balloons who are explor- 
ing beyond the clouds of international in- 
trigue. Perhaps they will be punctured. 
Nevertheless they will serve their purpose 
by indicating to President Roosevelt where 
lies the storm center of the world’s 
troubles. Rest assured that within the 
next 60 days official statements and deci- 
sions will be made by the Chief Executive 
of the U. S. which will have the effect of 
introducing to America and the World one 
of the greatest eras of prosperity which 
was ever experienced. Gabriel is over the 
White House, not Lucifer.” 

To many who consider Father Coughlin 
an irresponsible demagog on the fringe of 
his church, the Congressional petition in 
his behalf came as something of a shock. 
But those familiar with the priest’s secular 
contacts and his grip on the confidence and 
imagination of a large slice of the U. S. 
public were not surprised. ‘They realized 
that the 85 Congressmen, Catholic or Prot- 
estant, had executed a smart political 
gesture in recommending this intense na- 
tionalist to the President 

Father Coughlin was born in Canada 41 
years ago. He addresses countless millions 
in a throbbing baritone dialect on his 
Sunday broadcasts from his Shrine of the 
Little Flower near Detroit. The Roman 
Catholic Church, famed for discipline, has 
not muzzled him. Though crusty old Wil- 
liam Henry Cardinal O’Connell has criti- 
cized him on occasions, he stands in well 
with his local bishop. Fortnight ago he 
was second in importance only to Alfred 
Emanuel Smith as a commencement 
speaker at Notre Dame. 

When Columbia Broadcasting System 








Wide World 
FATHER COUGHLIN 
“Gabriel is over the White House.” 
banished Father Coughlin from its pro- 


grams as a controversialist two years ago, 
it gave him the kind of publicity on which 
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he thrives. Last March he got more pub- 
licity when his bungalow was bombed fol- 
lowing his attacks on Detroit bankers. 
Father Coughlin gets 100,000 fan letters 
per week, has countless volunteer inform- 
ants. His favorite subjects for attack are 
Communism, Prohibition, mass produc- 
tion, banking ills. He approves the finan- 
cial policies of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. In fact, last week’s petition was in 
the nature of a reward for the help and 
encouragement he gave Senator Thomas’ 
currency inflation amendment to the Farm 


Bill. 


Gold Hunt 

Two facts: Attorney General Cummings 
is still holding before the noses of his 
sleuths a list of U. S. gold in private hands 
—still urging them to go fetch it. Re- 
cently Dr. Arthur Stone Dewing, able pro- 
fessor of finance in the Harvard School of 
Business, resigned. Last week the quid- 
nuncs of Cambridge, Mass. had the satis- 
faction of coupling the Government’s gold 
chase with the professor's resignation. 

Dr. Dewing, 53, Bostonian born, was 


long a noted figure at Harvard. no less 
for his trenchant teachings than for his 
handsome beard—which has never been 


shaved, which once, on shipboard, caused 
him to be mistaken for a Maharaja. No 
mere academician is he. Ten or 15 years 
ago he began buying up small New Eng- 
land utility companies that were not doing 
too well. Turning precept to example, he 
put them on a profitable basis. While In- 
sull interests and New England Power 
Co. were struggling for control of New 
England utilities, he more than held his 
own, adding to his reputation in business 
as well as pedagogy. He has heartily con- 
demned the “managed industry” policy of 
the Roosevelt Administration, has cham- 
pioned /aisses-faire. 

Last winter it was said in Cambridge 
that Dr. Dewing had gone into the Har- 
vard Trust Co. and taken out $30,000 in 
gold. When the bank holiday followed, 


his reputation for astuteness was ad- 


vanced. Later the students and faculty 
of the Business School were given to 
understand that Dr. Dewing had been 


given leave of absence to complete a great 
opus on corporation finance. When he re- 
signed, Cambridge whispered that he had 
been fired for the heinous sin of gold 
hoarding. 

Last week the story of Dr. Dewing’s 
resignation broke through the screen of 
rumor. He had withdrawn gold before the 
bank holiday, not for his personal account, 
but as president of Chatham Water Co., 
to protect a construction contract which 
the company had undertaken. He re- 
deposited the gold immediately after the 
bank holiday ended. Dean Wallace Brett 
Donham of the Business School criticized 
his act as having made the School subject 
to possible public criticism, objected to his 
criticisms of Administration _ policies. 


Hence Dr. Dewing’s resignation. Since 
Dr. Dewing was guilty of no lawless 
hoarding, some alumni of the Business 


_ 





School were eager to raise the issue of 
academic freedom on behalf of their able 
ex-teacher. 

Though Dr. Dewing did not concern 
them, Federal sleuths were still scurrying 








HArVARD’s DEWING 
It was feared he had sinned. 


around last week, trying to find $600.000,- 
ooo worth of gold, asking the list of 
holders: “What did you do with the gold 
you withdrew?” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Managers Serve Notice 

Last December the managers’ commit- 
tee of the 210 Class 1 U. S. railroads 
agreed with the 21 standard railway unions 
to continue for nine months the 1932 10% 
deduction from the basic pay of 1,000,000 
railroad workers (Time, Jan. 2). It was 
agreed that neither side should serve ne- 
tice of further wage alteration before June 
15. Right on the dot, et a meeting in Chi- 
cago last week, the managers announced 
that effective Nov. 1 they planned a 224% 
reduction in basic pay. 

Explained they: “[The] proposal will 
bring the rates of workers more 
clearly into line with living costs and with 
rates paid in other industries. Unlike other 
industries, the railroads have not reduced 
basic rates from the peaks established in 
prosperous years.” 

The managers proposed a meeting with 
the Railway Labor Executives Commit- 
tee, headed by Alexander Fell Whitney of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
their old battleground at Chicago’s Palmer 
House July 12. Trainman Whitney, al- 
though aware that the managers would 
probably take a 15% reduction if they 
could get it, affected amazement at the 
offer, doubted if the roads were ‘‘serious.”’ 

Railroads are outside the pale of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Recovery bill, but Fed- 
eral Transportation Co-ordinator Joseph 
Bartlett Eastman, as an unofficial arbiter, 
arranged to confer with management and 
labor committees in Washington this week. 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 


THE CONGRESS 


Glass v. Cutting 

Day before adjournment when the pen- 
sion fight was at its hottest & heaviest in 
the Senate, Virginia’s peppery little Carter 
Glass, his nerves rubbed raw with the 
strain of the session, uprose to flay greedy 
veterans. From the corner of his mouth 
he snarled: 

“TI voted against the Bonus and I never 
cast a vote of which I was prouder. I 
had two boys in the front-line trenches, 
one of them being nearly killed. I had a 
nephew there who was gassed so badly 
that he will never recover. I had a sister 
in a hospital in France and two daughters 
in the hospitals here to relieve trained 
nurses. I would not want ever to speak 
to one of them again if they would join 
in the raid upon the Federal Treasury 
made by people who have never suffered 
any disability and thousands of them who 
got better treatment, better clothing, 
better food, better discipline after they 
went into the service. 

“When he comes out of the combat 
without wounds, without disability, a 
veteran has no right to raid the Treasury 
perpetually because he was called into the 
contest—called in under draft, too, when 
it was a question of being shot here or shot 
at abroad.” 

At this a ripple of laughter ran around 
the Senate chamber, was duly reported in 
the Congressional Record. Next day when 
New Mexico's wealthy dapper Bronson 
Cutting, protagonist for increased pen- 
sions, spotted the tell-tale “(Laughter)” in 
the Record, he stormed into the Senate 
chamber, raised his lisping voice in anger: 

“That ‘Laughter’ is the most disgraceful 
word ever written into the Congressional 
Record. Didn't the Senator from Virginia 
revise his remarks?”* 

“An infamous suggestion!” The little 
Virginian was now mad clean through. 
“And I don’t say that under the shelter 
of constitutional immunity, either. You 
have suggested th.t I interpolated the 
word ‘laughter’ in the Record.” 

“T did not,” shouted back Senator Cut- 
ting. “I implied that if you saw the word 
‘laughter,’ the most ordinary sense of jus- 
tice would have led you to strike it out.” 

“I’m not in the habit of falsifying the 
Record, even if the Senator from New 
Mexico er 

“We are all fond of the Senator from 
Virginia. He takes advantage of that fact 
to insult his colleagues freely.” 

The presiding officer’s gavel put an end 
to that wrangle. Further debate culmi- 
nated in a vote on the pension bill. Mean- 
time, the seeds of a new discussion had 
been planted in the minds of Senators 
Cutting and Glass. Just before adjourn- 
ment was voted, the little Virginian rose 
once more. 

“Never before was I so astonished in 
my life,” he declared. “He said that I had 
presumed upon the affection of my col- 
leagues, upon the esteem in which they 


editing proofs of speeches before their appear- 
ance in print. 


held me, to insult them at my pleasure. 
I challenge any Senator here to search this 
Record in either house for 32 years to 
show where I ever initiated a dispute. I 
had the greatest esteem for the Senator 
from New Mexico. Why, I had so high 
a regard for his character and intelligence 
that I advocated his appointment to the 
President’s Cabinet and urged him to ac- 
cept the position of Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 

Picking up the question of who was 














International 


SENATOR CARTER GLASS 


“Never before was I so astonished. .. .” 


whose friend, Senator Cutting concluded: 
“T am not going to initiate any kind of a 
feud with my distinguished friend from 
Virginia. I think just as highly of him as 
I did. I hope he may hold some share of 
the esteem for me he says he has held. 
This issue is not a personal one... .” 


INDUSTRY 
Supreme Effort 

“History probably will record the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act as the most 
important and far-reaching legislation ever 
enacted by the American Congress. It 
represents a supreme effort to stabilize 
for all time the many factors which make 
for the prosperity of the nation.” 

Thus last week spoke a happy, happy 
President as he squiggled “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt” at the bottom of the biggest 
piece of legislation he had gotten from an 
adjourning Congress. At the signing cere- 
mony Senators and Representatives who 
had helped to whip the measure through 
just as the President wanted it beamed 
their pride and approval over the Roose- 
velt shoulder. 

The special session of the 73rd Congress 
had hung up an amazing record of achieve- 
ment in its 14-week sitting. It had sanc- 
tioned presidential economies that brought 
the ordinary budget close to balance. It 
had taken the U. S. off gold, provided for 
currency inflation. It had enacted a farm 
price-fixing bill that made earlier efforts 


at agricultural relief look puny and insig- 
nificant. It had arranged for a $2,000,000,- 
ooo refinancing program for farm mort- 
gages, $2,000,000,000 for home mortgages. 
Half a billion dollars was voted for direct 
unemployment relief. The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps was created to put 275,000 
idle young men to work in the woods. All 
these measures were desperate defenses, 
bulwarks against the immediate tidal wave 
of economic demoralization. 

The Congress had also set up a legis- 
lative offensive against hard times. It had 
passed the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act, a vast experiment in Federal develop- 
ment of natural resources. The Emergency 
Railroad Act had provided Federal direc- 
tion for a program to end wasteful duplica- 
tion of services among the nation’s car- 
riers. The Securities bill was designed to 
clean up the evils of stock jobbery. The 
national banking structure had been re- 
formed by the Glass-Steagall bill (see 
p. 45). 

Important as they were, none of these 
laws compared in might, majesty and mag- 
nitude with the National Recovery Act. 
Into that measure had been packed the 
greatest public works program ($3,300,- 
000,000) ever undertaken by one govern- 
ment and the largest peacetime powers 
over industrial wages, hours, prices and 
output ever given to one man in the U. S. 
It was President Roosevelt’s do-or-die at- 
tack against the Depression. Just before 
he left for Boston on the first leg of his 
vacation, he gave the country his own esti- 
mate of it: 

“The law I have just signed was passed 
to put people back to work—to let them 
buy more of the products of farms and 
factories and start our business at a living 
rate again. This task is in two stages— 
first, to get many hundreds of thousands 
of the unemployed back on the payroll by 
snowfall; and second, to plan for a better 
future for the longer pull. . As in the 
great crisis of the World War, it puts a 
whole people to the simple but vital test: 
Must we go on in many groping, disorgan- 
ized, separate units to defeat, or shall we 
move as one great team to victory?” 

Stage One. “While we shall not neglect 
the second, the first stage is an emergency 
job. It has the right of way.” 

Temporarily appointed Federal Emer- 
gency Administrator of Public Works was 
Col. Donald Hubbard Sawyer. Adminis- 
trator Sawyer was born in Pulaski, Ill. 53 
years ago. A civil engineer since 1902, he 
built cantonments during the War. In 
1923 he came to Washington as secretary 
for the Associated General Contractors of 
America. For the past two years he has 
been director of the obscure Employment 
Stabilization Board, relic of the Hoover 
era. 

To work with Administrator Sawyer, 
the President set up a Special Board for 
Public Works composed of Secretaries of 
Interior, War, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, the Attorney General, the Director 
of the Budget and Col. George R. Spald- 
irig, an Army river & harbor engineer who 
was embarrassed when the Press jumped 
the gun, reported he would get Col. 
Sawyer’s job. 
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National A ffairs— (Continued) 


The executive order creating his office 
did not empower Administrator Sawyer to 
spend all the $3,300,000,000 authorized by 
Congress.for public works, at an estimated 
ratio of a million jobs per billion dollars. 
His orders were strict. He was given 30 
days to distribute $400,000,000 for high- 
way building projects which could be 
started immediately. President Roosevelt 
promised to put 1,000,000 men to work by 
autumn, 

Three-quarters of a billion to be spent 
under the Recovery Act had already been 
earmarked by President Roosevelt and his 
Cabinet as follows: 

The Navy gets $238,000,000 to build 
four Treaty cruisers, 20 destroyers, two 
airplane carriers, four submarines, two 
river gunboats. Construction will start on 
those vessels to be built in government 
yards as soon as material arrives. Those 
to be privately built will start as soon as 
bids are in. 

The Navy gets $9,000,000 for 290 new 
airplanes. 

The States get $400,000,000 for new 
roads. 

The Post Office and Treasury Depart- 
ments were to get by Oct. 1 $100.000,00 
for new post offices, court houses, quaran- 
tine stations and the like to be built from 
Big Spring, Tex. to Lewiston, Me. 

Stage Two. “In my inaugural.” said 
President Roosevelt, “I laid down the 
simple proposition that nobody is going to 
starve in this country. It seems to me to 
be equally plain that no business which 
depends on paying less than living wages 
has any right to continue. By ‘business’ I 
mean the whole of commerce as well as the 
whole of industry; by workers I mean all 
workers—the white-collar class as well as 
the men in overalls; and by living wages 
I mean more than a bare subsistence level 
—I mean the wages of decent living. 

“Throughout industry the change from 
starvation wages and starvation employ- 
ment to living wages and sustained em- 
ployment can, in large part, be made by 
an industrial covenant to which all em- 
ployers shall subscribe.” 

Though he was letting down the bars of 
the anti-trust laws that industries might 
coalesce to regulate prices and wages, the 
President promised to “stand firmly 
against monopolies that restrain trade and 
price-fixing which allows inordinate profits 
or unfairly high prices. I am fully 
aware that wage increases will eventually 
raise costs, but I ask that managements 
give first consideration to the improve- 
ment of operating figures by greatly in- 
creased sales to be expected from the rising 
purchasing power of the public. That is 
good economics and good business... . 
If we now inflate prices as fast and as far 
as we increase wages the whole project will 
be set at naught. at We. Css « 
start a strong sound upward spiral of 
business activity our industries will have 
little doubt of black-ink operations in the 
last quarter of this year.” 

_The Man who was to rally industry into 
line was General Hugh Samuel Johnson, 
West Pointer, lawyer, boys’ book writer, 
associate of Bernard Mannes Baruch and 


originator and administrator of the War- 
time selective draft. Like Col. Sawyer, 
General Johnson, as Administrator for In- 
dustrial recovery, was given the counsel 
of the Secretaries of Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, Labor; Attorney General, Director 
of the Budget, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner Chairman. These in turn began last 
week to draw keymen from the ranks of 
economists, businessmen, labor Jeaders to 
make up advisory boards. The Industrial 











Acme 
ADMINISTRATOR SAWYER 
He has the right of way. 


Advisory Board appointed by Secretary 
Roper included: General Motors Presi- 
dent Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr.; Chair- 
man Walter Clark Teagle of Standard Oil 
o N. J General Electric President 
Gerard Swope; Chairman Edward Nash 
Hurley of Chicago’s Hurley Machine Co.; 
Louis Kirstein, vice president of Filene’s, 
Boston department store; Austin Finch, 
president of Thomasville (N. C.) Chair 
Co., chairman of the Southern Manufac- 
turer's Association's committee already at 
work in connection with the recovery act. 

To the Labor Advisory Board were ap- 
pointed by Madam Secretary Perkins: 
Economist Leo Wolman; Joseph Frey, 
president of International Boilermakers 
Union; William H. Green, president of the 
A. F. of L.; Father Francis Haas of the 
Catholic Welfare Council: Rose Schneider- 
man, Secretary of the Women’s Trades 
Union League. 

Next to be named was a Consumer’s 
Advisory Board representing the public. 
As outlined by President Roosevelt the 
whole system would work like this: 

When a trade group thought it had 
settled its wage, price and output problems, 
it would apply to General Johnson's office 
for a hearing. The advisory board would 
designate officials to find out if the trade 
group was representative of its industry. 
Other officials would bend their ears to 
representatives of labor in the industry, 
still others to consumers of the industry's 
products. The combined findings would be 
handed over to the Administrator, who 


would finaliy take them to the President 
for approval. Recalcitrants would be 
firmly kept in line by a licensing system, 
operative for one year, which when 
screwed down hard, would put them out 
of business. 

In the marbled halls of Herbert 
Hoover’s monument, the new Department 
of Commerce Building, both phases of the 
Recovery Act are being administered. 
Last week movers were cluttering up its 
halls with furniture from the offices of the 
moribund R. F. C. Pert young clerks by 
the score were inking up rubber stamps 
and, like hungry buzzards, Congressmen 
had already scented out the headquarters 
of the government's newest and grandest 
hand-out. 

His pockets bulging with papers like 
those of a country lawyer, General John- 
son left the White House as soon as the 
President had issued his statement. Un- 
officially he had been talking to industrial- 
ists for weeks about the Recovery Act. 
That evening he was scheduled to speak 
to harassed men in Chicago. 
When his airplane was grounded by fog at 
Pittsburgh, General Johnson addressed his 
audience by radio. He strongly urged his 
distant hosts to “put into effect provisions 
which you find necessary to protect the 
willing and the forward-looking among 
your from the racketeers and 
price-cutters and those who are willing to 
take advantage of the unselfishness and 
public spirit of other men.” 

At Bryn Mawr, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins pre dicted the Recovery Act would 
‘outlaw the sweatshop.” 


soft-coal 


members 


Racketeering in labor was simultane- 
ously attacked when New York’s Doctor- 
Senator Copeland left Washington with a 


committee to investigate hoodlumism in 
New York, Detroit, Chicago. The Re- 
covery Act may also be used as a*weapon 
against labor racketeering since an _ in- 
dustry’s labor will, like its management, 
be obliged to make a clean breast before 
the Industrial Recovery Administration. 
First to 
cotton 


Into Line. submit a model 
code was the textile industry, 
through a committee said to represent two- 
thirds of the textile millers. Pending ap- 
proval in public hearing June 27, the code 
provides a minimum wage of $1o a week 
in southern mills, $11 in the north, a 44- 
hr. week, and acknowledgement of em- 
ployes’ right to collective bargaining. The 
coal men in Chicago were preparing a 
code. The American Petroleum Institute 
was also doing spadework in Chicago, while 
to Washington the independents sent their 
own recommendations. At Bloomfield, 
Ind., 30 Indiana limestone producers 
agreed on a code. 

Wage increases were taking place all 
over the country. In Akron, where Newton 
Diehl Baker was trying to bring harmony 
to the embattled rubber industry, Good- 
year, Firestone, General, Mohawk all an- 
nounced 10% raises. Seiberling upped pay 
5%. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. was paying 
10% more to 8,000 workers. Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., largest cotton textile 
manufacturer, announced a 15% raise at 
Manchester, N. H. Other textile mills at 












Dallas, Gadsden, Ala., Lawrence, Mass., 
Rockville, Conn. swung into line. Canning 
factories in Florida, a Philadelphia hand- 
bag maker, a Suffolk, Va., candy company, 
upped pay. Sears, Roebuck rescinded a 
10% salary cut order. 

Problems. Well did General Johnson 
know that such pay raises as occurred in 
the past fortnight were influenced by a 
slight business upturn, were not primarily 
due to President Roosevelt’s Recovery 
Act. Before the Recovery Act could be 
given its head, to show whether any de- 
mocracy can plan its economic future, 
many a snarly special prob'sm had yet to 
be thrashed out. Samples: 
€. Problem of the rubber industry is the 
elasticity of crude rubber prices (from $3 
a lb. in r910 to 2¢ a Ib. in 1933), controlled 
by conditions abroad. General Johnson & 
aides will have to allow for a wide basic 
price range in manufactured rubber prod- 
ucts. 

@ Any regulatory code in the copper busi- 
ness will have to allow for: 1) a wide 
range of production costs between U. S. 
refineries; 2) new sources of cheap foreign 
copper, against which the Administration 
may not want to erect a higher tariff wall. 
@ The automobile industry may ask for 
an average 36-hr. work week, since during 
its rush months (April, May, June) the 
industry is geared to a 48-hr. week, taper- 
ing off in autumn and winter to less than 
half of that. 

@ Organizing labor will be a major diffi- 
culty in the bituminous coal business, one- 
fifth of which is mined by union men. 
The other 300,000,000 annual tons is dug 
by non-union workers. 

Possibly to avoid having all these mat- 
ters dumped on his lap at once until he 
can think his way through them, General 
Johnson is not to be found in Room 3053 
at the Commerce Building, as advertised. 
Instead he sits alone behind an unmarked 
door many yards away. 


STATES @ CITIES 
“Yeah, Folks!” 


Up and down the land farmers and 
townsfolk were asking their neighbors, 
What about the Fair? What was it like? 

Adjectives used with good reason to 
describe it were “raucous” (the loud- 
speakers, the barkers, the blatant souvenir- 
hawkers); “stupendous” (the vast build- 
ings, the colored domes, the lighted cause- 
ways); “bewildering” (the endless exhibits, 
the jostling crowds); “disorderly” (the 
hodge-podge of scientific displays and 
Coney Island peep-shows); “interesting & 
instructive” (the industrial exhibits, the 
historical displays; but, even more so, 
the naive, gum-chewing, beer-swigging 
crowds); “wearying” (the 82 miles of 
exhibits, the hard gravel walks, the heat) ; 
“exasperating” (the incessant cries of 
“Yeah, Folks!” “Step this way folks.” 
“Hot dawgs, hot dawgs!” “Mister, have 
you tried our health drink?”); “amusing” 
(the comments of the crowd); “salacious” 
(the sideshows of the Midway); “tame 
and unoriginal” (the same shows). 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


Minneapolis Manager 

Out of the manager’s office of the Shu- 
bert Theatre last week stepped a round- 
faced, grey-haired, solid-shouldered man 
to become Mayor of Minneapolis. He was 
Alexander Gilberg (‘‘Buzz”) Bainbridge, 
a political novice, looking older and wiser 
than his 47 years. As a Republican he had 
just defeated Farmer-Laborite Mayor 
William A. Anderson in a nip & tuck elec- 
tion. Mayor Anderson had kept Minne- 
apolis from seeing Crazy Quilt, Fanny 
Brice’s raw revue. He had vetoed the city’s 
beer ordinance, sent citizens to St. Paul 
for Sunday drinks. Many a Minneapoli- 
tan, weary of reform, turned hopefully to 














Minneapolis Journal 


“Buzz” BAINBRIDGE 


He wanted wags to know. 


“Buzz” Bainbridge and he did not dis- 
appoint them. With a theatrical flourish 
the Mayor-elect declared: 

“Too long has Minneapolis been closed 
up tight, sending every one home with the 
curfew. I want every one to know they 
can come to Minneapolis and enjoy them- 
selves. And that’s for the wags who have 
been calling Minneapolis a ‘g o'clock 
town.’ ” 

“Buzz” Bainbridge was born in Pitts- 
burgh. A lisping sister called him “buzzer,” 
gave him his nickname. He ran away, 
joined a circus, did theatrical press- 
agentry and 22 years ago became manager 
of the Shubert in Minneapolis. He mar- 
ried Actress Marie Gale who played in- 
genue parts in his Shubert stock company, 
helped him to clear off a $44,000 debt in 
three years. Most businessmen counted 
on him to manage Minneapolis as well as 
he had managed the Shubert. 


FARMERS 


“Nice Piece of Change” 


With youthful Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace at the controls, Domestic Allot- 
ment was wheeled out of its hangar last 
week for its first trial flight. The noisy 
warm-up of its administrative motors 
made a joyful sound to 
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wheat growers whose commodity had been 
picked for the initial experiment under the 
Farm Relief Act. The consuming public 
bated its breath to see how this new theory 
of economic flight would work. Was it to 
be one more expensive smash-up like the 
late Farm Board’s attempt at price- 
pegging? Or was it to be really successful 
in upping commodity prices, stimulating 
the buying power of agriculture and there- 
by enriching the nation? 

Before the take-off George Nelson 
Peek’s Agriculture Adjustment Adminis- 
tration mace two statistical decisions of 
primarv importance. One was that cur- 
rent wheat prices were 30¢ per bu. below 
the 1909-14 average, so the Government’s 
“allotment” to wheat growers would be 
30¢ per bu. The other was that the U. S. 
consumes only five-eighths of its total 
wheat production, so the wheat grower 
would be paid on only five-eighths of his 
total crop. On tap in the Treasury was a 
$200,000,000 credit to get Domestic Allot- 
ment off the ground. Of this about $150,- 
000,000 would be used for wheat. The 
Treasury is to get its money back by a 
30¢ per bu. processing tax on wheat col- 
lected from millers. 

Because this year’s wheat crop is already 
on the way to market, it does not figure in 
the Domestic Allotment plan. But farmers 
will not have to wait until next year to 
collect their bonuses. As President Roose- 
velt is eager to put cash quickly into their 
jeans, a generous Government will pay 
them first and count on their performance 
to reduce production later. To get his 
subsidy, John Wheatman takes _ these 
steps: 

First he joins his county control associ- 
ation to be organized by Government 
agents. With it he registers his average 
acreage and yield for the past three years. 
This is printed in his local paper for his 
enemies to disprove if they can. When 
his crop figures are approved he signs a 
contract with the Government in which he 
promises to cut his 1934 and 1935 pro- 
duction not more than 20%. The Govern- 
ment will teil him the size of the reduction 
later. The Government pays him two- 
thirds of his “allotment” before Sept. 1 
and he collects the other third next year 
when the Government checks up on his 
planting, sees that he has performed his 
side of the contract. 

John Wheatman raises an average of 
1,000 bu. of wheat but gets paid only 30/ 
per bu. on 625 bu., his ratio of domestic 
consumption. Before Sept. 1 he will col- 
lect $125. After next year’s planting he 
will be eligible for $62.50 more. 

Secretary Wallace was asked if farmers 
would join Domestic Allotment. Said he: 
“A gratuity of 30¢ per bu. for wheat is 
a nice piece of change.” 


Three days later Secretary Wallace an- 
nounced his cotton pians: A week’s cam- 
paign to sign up enough growers to take 
10,000,000 acres out of production by 
leasing them to the Government for $6 to 
$20 per acre. Only if the South over- 
whelmingly accepts this offer, will a 4 
cent per Ib. cotton processing tax go into 
effect to pay the cost. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Tokens & Cheers 


Of the 13 sovereign states which owed 
$144,000,000 to the U. S. on June 15 last 
week only small, green, watery Finland, 
self-styled “Land of 40,000 Lakes,” 
showed sufficient character to pay her War 
debt in full. 

Finland’s war was a savage, desperate, 
last-ditch fight in 1919 to hurl Russian 
Bolsheviks back from her beloved lakes. 
Finnish valor perhaps saved pink & social- 
ist Scandinavia from going red. Exhausted 
though victorious, Finns obtained from the 
U. S. Congress credits for grain and other 
foodstuffs, ran $8.281,900 into debt. Three 
years later when President Harding offered 
to fund all Europe’s War debt on the basis 
of “capacity to pay’—payments to be 
made over 62 years—Finland was the first 
state to send a delegation which signed on 
Washington’s dotted line, May 1, 1923. 

Two Finns last week shared honors 
when Finland paid: staunch, old President 
Pehr Evind Svinhufvud (properly trans- 
lated ‘““Boar’s Head” not “Pig’s Head’’) 
and smart, young Chairman Risto Ryti of 
the Bank of Finland. Scrupulous, they 
paid in full—$148,592. No fools, they paid 
in silver which cost Finland 36¢ per ounce 
on the world market last week but was 
accepted as worth so¢ per ounce by the 
U. S. Treasury under the Thomas amend- 
ment to President Roosevelt’s Agricultural 
Relief Act (Time, May 22). 

Great powers which did not pay in full 
(thus placing themselves legally in de- 
fault) were headed with greatest dignity 
by the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty. After frantic cabled haggling 
for 48 hours between Whitehall and the 
White House a formula was found. In 
Washington tall, ruddy British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Ronald Lindsay delivered to the 
State Department a note offering to pay 
1o¢ on the dollar of Britain’s debt install- 
ment. 


To this President 
with a tactful assurance which British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain read out to a cheering House 
of Commons. Read Mr. Chamberlain, 
quoting the President, “‘ ‘Inasmuch as the 
payment made is accompanied by a clear 
acknowledgment of the debt itself, in view 
of these representations and of the pay- 
ment, I have no personal hesitation in say- 
ing that I do not characterize the resulting 
situation as a default.’” (Loud House of 
Commons cheers.) Speaking for himself, 
Chancellor Chamberlain wound up beam- 
ing, “I need only add that we propose to 
make this payment in silver [cries of 
Hear! Hear!’]....” Amid further 
cheering and compliments to President 
Roosevelt in which M. P.’s of every 
British party joined the House went 
home to bed. “The supreme merit of this 
arrangement,” wisely observed the London 
Times, “is that it is neither default, which 
was unthinkable, nor payment in full which 
would have merely left the old dilemma.” 
Specifically Britain, which owed $75,.950.- 
000 last week, made a silver token pay- 


Roosevelt replied 
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ment worth some $7,200,000 but accepted 
as $10,000,000. Italy promptly followed 
with a $1,000.000 silver token for her $13,- 
545,000 owed. Czechoslovakia, normally 
content to follow France but nowadays 
striking out as the acknowledged leader of 
the Little Entente, tokened $180,000 for 
$1,500,000. Rumania chipped in $25,000 
for $1,000,000; Latvia which owed $118,- 
961 paid $6,0o0oo—and that was all. 

Totaling together Finland’s full payment 
and the various tokens, the U. S. Treasury 
received last week $11,334,540 instead of 
$144,000.000. 

Paris papers frankly called the British 
and all token payers simpletons. Default 








Acme 
FRANCE’S BONNET 
“We cannot have a devaluator.” 


to the logical minds of Frenchmen is de- 
fault—but it was not so last week in the 
French Government’s suave language of 
diplomacy. “The French Government,” 
according to their note delivered in Wash- 
ington by new French Ambassador André 
de Laboulaye, “is obliged to defer payment 
of the sum due June 15 [$40.738,000]. 
But it intends in no way to break unilater- 
ally engagements freely entered into, and 
desires to renew to the Federal Govern- 
ment [of the U. S.] the assurance that it 
is always ready to give by all opportune 
means the most active h to finding a 
satisfactory solution.” 

In other words France will defer pay- 
ment until the U. S. consents to make her 
deference permanent. 

Stern to all defaulters except Britain 
last week, the President caused sharp notes 
to be sent to France, Italy, Poland and 
Belgium. Italy’s $1,000,000 token was 
called “unsubstantial,’’ France was coldly 
reminded that she defaulted not only on 
June 15 but last year on Dec. 15. Next 
day Professor Moley was reported to be 
drafting an informal schedule of Washing- 
ton “debt conferences.” Reporters were 
told that France need not expect to be 
included on this schedule until after she 
has paid at least a token. 





WORLD CONFERENCE 
Disgust 

Around the bulky form of Ohio’s rich, 
jovial James Middleton Cox the first big 
battle of the World Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference was fought last week 
and won. 

“This American, this M. Cox—what do 
you call him?” European delegates 
wanted to know. Settling the question 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, President of the Conference, dubbed 
Mr. Cox, “The Governor.”* Promptly 
he became “Le Gouverneur” to polite but 
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AMeErIcA’s Cox 
“We cannot have a repudiator.” 


stubborn Frenchmen who made up their 
minds that M. Cox was not going to chair- 
man the Conference Monetary Committee, 
first and most important to be formed as 
66 nations got down to business last week. 
France, as the sole Great Power still on 
the gold standard, felt that her Finance 
Minister, knife-featured little Georges 
Bonnet, was the logical, the only choice. 

“Long before we sailed the American 
Delegation was promised this chairman- 
ship,” declared Chief U. S. Delegate Cor- 
dell Hull, who must soon return to Wash- 
ington, leaving Vice-Chief Delegate Cox 
in London as the No. 1 U. S. Delegate 

Followed four hectic days of lobbying 
with France in a repulsing mood and Brit- 
ain lukewarm to “The Governor.” In a 
spat direct Candidate Bonnet said to 
Candidate Cox: “With Washington com- 
mitted to devaluation we cannot have an 
American as monetary chairman!” 

“With Paris committed to repudiation,” 
retorted Candidate Cox, referring to the 
French debt default, ‘““we cannot have a 
Frenchman!” 

Surprisingly after this clash M. Bonnet 
and Le Gouverneur managed to reach 
*He was thrice Governor of Ohio before 
running for President with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as his Vice-Presidential running mate 









agreement. Fiscal experts of the U. S., 
British and French delegations paved the 
way to peace among their chiefs by decid- 
ing that, in their opinion, it should be 
possible promptly to peg the dollar, the 
pound, the franc. Since this was the main 
thing France wanted, M. Bonnet was soon 
exclaiming “We love Le Gouverneur!” 

Mr. Cox, asked by a correspondent 
whether the dollar was being pegged at $4 
to the pound, replied “That guess would 
shoot very close to the mark.” 

Shortly after Le Gouverneur was elected 
Monetary Chairman unanimously, even 
M. Bonnet voting for him. Said Chair- 
man Cox: “I have always favored a sound 
monetary policy. I have had important 
conversations with Finance Minister Bon- 
net which have made me certain there is 
no essential divergence of our views in 
regard to restoring financial and monetary 
order in the world.” 


Since M. Bonnet and French Premier 
Edouard Daladier are the stiffest of gold 
standard twins, Wall Street understood 
Chairman Cox to mean that President 
Roosevelt had definitely decided not to 
resort to inflation, at least during the Con- 
ference. Promptly, on the theory that 
dollars, if sound, are not a bad investment, 
Wall Street sold stocks & commodities, 
caused their prices to decline. Alarmed, 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin de- 
clared in Washington that the U. S. Dele- 
gation could not have agreed in London to 
even tentative dollar stabilization. This 
restored uncertainty—a bull point in Wall 
Street—and prices firmed. But in Lon- 
don the fury of Frenchmen knew no 
bounds. Le Gouverneur, they thought, 
had tricked the Conference to win his 
Monetary Chairmanship. 


London’s impression that the U. S., 
British and French experts had reached 
virtual agreement on stabilization before 
Secretary Woodin interfered was _ con- 
firmed when President Roosevelt received 
a 13-page cabled memorandum from Ex- 
pert Dr. Oliver M. W. Sprague, finan- 
cial adviser to the U. S. Treasury, one- 
time adviser to the Bank of England. The 
memorandum, U. S. treasury officials said, 
proposed a method of dollar stabilization 
for the duration of the Conference. This 
method the President emphatically re- 
jected after studying the Sprague memo- 
randum with Secretary Woodin. At the 
Treasury correspondents were told that 
fresh instructions had been cabled to the 
U.S. Delegation. “Certainly we all realize 
the importance of currency stabilization,” 
said Undersecretary of the Treasury Dean 
Acheson, “but we do not wish to say that 
any currency should be pegged at the pres- 
ent levels or any certain level. We just 
have not arrived at a place where we can 
pick out a particular point where stabiliza- 
tion should take place.” 


In London that night Undersecretary 
Acheson’s statement blew up a champagne 
night club party attended by M. Bonnet. 
Summoned by their Finance Minister 
angry French delegates, all in full evening 
dress, met for a midnight indignation con- 
ference. “France will refuse to participate 
at the Conference,” said an irate French 
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Delegation spokesman, “until the dollar 
and pound are stable!” 

By morning French heads were cooler. 
The Conference did not break down. But 
all London buzzed with questions over the 
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3ELGIUM’S FRANCQUI 
He would cluster around Mussolini. 


(See col. 3) 


hopeless U. S. money muddle. What, in 
the name of common sense, could Presi- 
dent Roosevelt mean? Did not he and 
everyone else know that nothing can be 
done at the Conference without some sort 
of monetary agreement? Was the Presi- 
dent an avowed supporter of the Confer- 
ence, double-crossing the world? Explana- 
tions in London last week revolved around 
the following analysis: 

The biggest stick held today by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt is potential inflation. 
This horseshoe of fear domestic and 
foreign, the President clutched last week 
as a lucky talisman. The business of the 
Conference, he seemed to feel, is to pro- 
ceed with other matters, such as tariffs— 
even though tariffs are based on prices, 
which are based on money and must there- 
fore fluctuate until money is stabilized. 


handed over during the 
week to the Conference’s second great 
working body. .e Economic Commission. 
Grave, punctiuious Dr. Hendrikus Colijn, 
Premier of the Netherlands, was elected 
chairman. The committee promptly took 
up a proposal that every tariff in all the 
World be cut 10% which the Conference 
Secretariat had released on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet with the head: “Submitted 
by the American Delegation.” Suddenly, 
to the utter amazement of Chairman 
Colijn, this proposal was disavowed by 
U.S. Delegate Senator Key Pittman. The 
U. S. Delegation, he said, had made no 
such proposal. Perhaps one of its experts 
had but that made no difference. 

Piqued, the Conference Secretariat pro- 
duced a letter signed by Chief U. S. Dele- 
gate Cordell Hull apparently authorizing 


Tariffs were 
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the 10% tariff slash proposal. Faced with 
this, Senator Pittman insisted that it was 
“unofficial.” To a Dutchman a signature 
is final. Chairman Colijn told the Eco- 
nomic Committee that the U. S. proposal 
had been made, left th2 entire Conference 
up in the air as to what Washington’s 
tariff policy might be, if any. 

In a move to force definite proposals of 
some sort from the U. S. Delegation, Con- 
tinental delegates led by the French loudly 
voiced their disgust, proposed in the Con- 
ference lobbies: “Let us adjourn the 
World Conference for six weeks until the 
Americans make up their minds!” 
Spouters & Specifiers 

Spouting like so many whales, the 66 
spokesmen of the 66 nations at the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference wal- 
lowed last week in a sea of talk so turgid 
that most of their fellow delegates fled, 
whenever possible, from the Conference 
hall to the lively lobbies (see above). 

Fifteen-minute speeches were the rule, 
but tall, gaunt Chancellor Neville Cham- 
berlain of the British Exchequer droned 
on for 38 minutes, read what sounded like 
a catalog of every job which a world con- 
ference could possibly attempt. Speaking 
for France broad-shouldered, big-voiced 
Premier Edouard Daladier called sharply 
for dollar and pound stabilization beside 
the stable gold franc. Most polished, most 
eloquent and most fervent was U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’s appeal for 
World co-operation and lower tariffs, but 
it did nothing to clear up the Conference 
fog as to what the U. S. Delegation is 
empowered specifically to propose. During 
the whole week only three delegates made 
really sharp, clean cut proposals: 

Litvinov. For the Soviet Union, round, 
cherubic Foreign Commissar Maxim Max- 
imovich Litvinov offered a billion dollars’ 
worth of Russian orders for the World's 
industrial products—but with the fatal 
string attached that Russia can buy only 
on credit, something the World is unwill- 
ing to give. 

Soong. Speaking clipped Harvard Eng- 
lish, owl-eyed Chinese Finance Minister 
T. V. Soong proposed to raise and 
stabilize silver prices, declared that if 
this were done China and India could 
buy untold quantities of the World's 
products and ended with a bristling decla- 
ration: “China does not subscribe to any 
[| Japanese] ‘Monroe Doctrine’ for the Far 
East.” Shanghai cables reported that Dr. 
Soong obtained last week a British loan of 
£20,000,000 but in London this was not 
confirmed. 

Francqui. With 66 nations present but 
with the U. S., Britain and France lobby- 
ing among each other as though they, “The 
Big Three,” were almost the whole Con- 
ference show, keen resentment kindled 
among minor nations, erupted from the 
“Copper King” of Belgium, shrewd, griz- 
zled old Emile Francqui, close friend o! 
King Albert. 

“Should the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and France fail to point a way out ol 
the economic morass at this Conference, 
snapped Copper King Francqui, “the small 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


nations of Europe will cluster about the 
one sole statesman capable of leadership— 
MUSSOLINI. J] Duce is fostering sen- 
sible ideas for united action while the 
Great Powers are doing nothing. The 
small nations, crying for leadership, will 
follow Mussolini.” 

Tipped off by M. Francqui, correspond- 
ents circulated among the delegates of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Luxemburg 
and The Netherlands. They were told that 
recently representatives of these little na- 
tions and Belgium met in Stockholm, 
seriously discussed formation of an eco- 
nomic bloc of minor nations should the 
World Conference fail, and decided, in the 
words of a Scandinavian Delegate, “to 
seek a powerful leader around whom we 
could gather.” 


“Real People” 

To honor the World Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference hospitable George V 
gave last week the first garden party to 
be held at Windsor Castle since the War— 
a party which His Majesty decided should 
be for men only, 

This decision the wives of U. S. dele- 
gates did not take lying down. When cards 
inviting only their husbands arrived the 
day before the party, they applied pressure 
which swiftly reached King George, kept 
the royal staff of secretaries up late that 
night sending out more cards. 

Showers burst on Windsor a half hour 
before the party, cleared up just in time 
for Mrs. Cordell Hull, Mrs. Cox and other 
U. S. Delegation wives to enter the Palace 
gardens without getting soaked. They and 
their husbands were presented to King 
George and Queen Mary under the great 
scarlet and gold durbar tent which is al- 
ways dry. “The King and Queen were 
wonderful!” cried the wife of Canadian- 
born U. S. Senator Couzens, emerging 
from the tent. “They are real people!” 

As every Ambassador knows a king must 
not be quoted. But temptation proved too 
much for that rich public character, one- 
time U. S. Ambassador to Turkey Henry 
Morgenthau. He made headlines by telling 
newshawks that King George had remem- 
bered him from War days. 

Mr. Morgenthau also divulged that King 
George asked to have a private chat with 
U. S. Chief Delegate Cordell Hull, only 
to find that Secretary Hull had disap- 
peared. 

“I know Mr. Full is a very busy man,” 
said His Majesty. 

“Mr. Hull,” cried Mr. Morgenthau, “is 
not too busy to see the King!” By that 
time, however, Secretary Hull was on his 
way to Oxford where he spent a restful 
night. 

During the week Londoners picked as 
their favorite character in the U. S. Dele- 
zation tall, breezy Texas ranching tycoon 
Ralph W. Morrison. Not much concerned 
with Conference backstairs intrigue (see 
pP. 15), Mr. Morrison sat through more 
Conference sessions than any other U. S. 
Delegate, puffed a fat cigar in pleasant 
ignorance that all the little signs reading 
“Priére de ne pas fumer” meant “Please 
do not smoke.” 

One Morrisonism of the week London 


papers printed separately under sly little 
heads. Someone, they reported, mentioned 
to Mr. Morrison the name of Dr. Eduard 
Benes (pronounced Benesh), the man who 
is often called ‘“Europe’s Smartest States- 
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Tycoon Morrison 
“Benesh? Who’s Benesh?” 


man,” a leading founder of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia, who has put that State 
at the head of the Little Entente. 

“Benesh?” said Texas’ Morrison, can- 
didly puzzled, “Who’s Benesh?” 


FRANCE 
Clein’s Eye 

In Parisian circles which fatten on tour- 
ists and rich appetites, a potent name is 
that of Clement (“Clem”) Hobson. Out 
of Britain came Mr. Hobson some years 
ago to buy famed Ciro’s restaurant on the 
Rue Daunou, later to control the music 
hall-restaurant des Ambassadeurs in the 
Champs-Elysées and several famed hot 
spots in Biarritz. 

Besides Depression “Clem” Hobson has 
had to contend with failing eyesight. One 
eye went blind years ago. Last autumn 
his good eye dimmed. Never giving up, 
“Clem” Hobson went to Lausanne, had his 
eye operated on, hurried back to Paris 
before the wound was healed, to superin- 
tend the reopening of the Ambassadeurs 
for the present summer season. With him 
went a beefy British friend. After the 
dress rehearsal the friend rumbled up, 
roaring enthusiasm. 

“I congratulate you, dear ol’ boy! 
Splendid program! Fine settin’.” Followed 
a slap on the back like the crack of doom. 
“Clem” Hobson lurched forward. The 
delicate stitching on his eyeball broke 
apart. 

After a second operation, performed in 
Lausanne last week “Clem” Hobson said: 
“Tam quite blind. My surgeon and I have 
just had a long consultation with a Dutch 
professor. They tell me I must have six 
months treatment and then perhaps I may 
see again. It is doubtful.” 


GERMANY 
The Sea & The Sun 

Berlin newsorgans picked out with bold- 
face type last week certain phrases in a 
speech by Nazi Wilhelm Kube, Provincial 
Governor of Berlin & Brandenburg, which 
sounded like a hint that pudgy little Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler could easily be per- 
suaded to accept a crown. 

Cheered by 12,000 brownshirts in Ber- 
lin’s vast Sporispalast, Governor Kube 
shouted: “Through the person of Adolf 
Hitler—whose mission is divine—every 
German has become more self-confident 
and valuable. It is wrong to speak in the 
plural of Nazi leaders. Our Nazi move- 
ment is monarchistic and knows only one 
leader—Adolf Hitler!” 

Three days later Chancellor Hitler’s 
personal newspaper, Der Volkischer Beo- 
bachter, sounded a German call to Empire 
worthy of rash Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
“The great events that expand the scope 
of history,” said the Chancellor’s organ, 
“take place upon the sea. It is the sea 
that creates world powers.” Praising pres- 
ent-day German pocket battleships as 
superior to foreign fighting craft, Herr 
Hitler’s paper cried: “We need not be 
anxious! . . . Today, modern naval tact- 
ics enable Germans, with their superior 
capacity for leadership, to escape the 
monotony of bombardment of the enemy 
fleet and to succeed with smaller means at 
their disposal than those which the enemy 
Dossesses. 

“Germany has never abandoned her 
claim to be an ocean empire!” 

Germany’s empire beyond the seas—her 
colonies—was taken from her by the 
Treaty of Versailles, parcelled out in 
League mandates held by the victorious 
Allies. In London last week delegates to 
the ‘World Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference were flabbergasted when German 
Delegate Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, Minister 
of Economics & Food in the Hitler Cabi- 
net, reaffirmed Germany’s pre-War claim 
to colonies and a “place in the sun.” 

Dr. Hugenberg, No. 1 German cinema & 
press tycoon, said: “We Germans are the 
poor devils and have nothing more to lose. 
From the German viewpoint wise and 
peaceful co-operation between debtor and 
creditor countries might include two large- 
minded measures whereby Germany’s ca- 
pacity to make international payments 
might be increased. One of these steps 
would be to give Germany again colonial 
domain in Africa, which might be used by 
her as a basis for great works and 
construction. 

“The second measure would be to open 
up to Germans—that ‘people without 
room’—territories for the settlement of 
their active race and for the construction 
of great works of peace.” 

At the German Foreign Office corre- 
spondents were told that while Dr. Hugen- 
berg’s speech “cannot be regarded as stat- 
ing the official position of the German 
Government,” nevertheless it “sets forth 
fundamental considerations which un- 
doubtedly will figure in the coming nego- 
tiations.” 









AUSTRIA 
“Wicked Neighbors” 
Under orders from Munich and Berlin, 
Austrian Nazis went to work last week. 
Attempts were made to assassinate at 
least ten high Austrian officials. Crowds 
of Nazi students gathered in front of 
Vienna University, were chased down the 
Ringstrasse by mounted police swinging 
their sabres. A huge bomb tore out the 
inside of a department store. Lives of 
dozens of people were saved when a 30-lb. 
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Dr. ERWIN WASSERBACK 


Because the German Nazis got him out of 
bed “or 

bomb failed to explode in a café in Vien- 
na’s Jewish quarter, the Leopoldstadt. Not 
so lucky was Frau Futterweit. Standing 
in the doorway of her little jewelry shop, 
an old silk stocking stuffed with newspa- 
pers and a hand grenade was flung at her 
Frau Futterweit tried 
to throw it back. It burst in her hands, 
killing her instantly. Eight passersby 
were wounded, one died in the hospital 

\gainst Austria’s Nazi terror the Aus- 
trian Government struck back. Nazis to 
the number of 1,142 were arrested, 15 of 
them, German liaison officers directly re- 
sponsible to Adolf Hitler, were expelled, 
37 others were charged with high treason, 
the rest were cooled in jail for a couple of 
days, then released. 

Habicht v. Wasserback. As a member 
of the Austrian Parliament the Chief 
Austrian Nazi, Alfred Frauenfeld, was im- 
mune to arrest. Not so Handsome Adolf’s 
personal liaison officer in Vienna, Theodor 
Habicht. Weeks ago Chancellor Hitler 
tried to make Herr Habicht immune from 
arrest by appointing him German Lega- 
tion Press Attaché in Vienna, but the Aus- 
trian Government refused him diplomatic 
immunity. Last week he was routed out 
of bed.at six in the morning. Police seized 
numbers of incriminating documents 

Berlin replied to this with typical Nazi 
bumbling. Press attaché of the Austrian 
legation in Berlin was a Dr. Erwin Wasser- 


irom a passing Car. 
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back. Dr. Wasserbiack’s position as a dip- 
lomat had not only long been accepted 
but he was in addition a Catholic priest. 
No Austrian bombs have burst in Berlin, 
but German police promptly called at his 
house with a warrant. Dr. Wasserback 
hopped out of bed, picked up the tele- 
phone, called Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss in London. 

“Excellency,” he cried, “the police are 
knocking at the door, what shall I do?” 

Austria’s sly little ‘“Millimetternich” 
rubbed his hands: “Don’t do anything till 
they threaten force. Then let them in.” 

When Nazi policemen threatened to kick 
the door down Dr. Wasserback submitted 
to arrest. In London Millimetternich- 
Dollfuss made protest to the Chief Ger- 
man Delegate and arranged for another 
formal protest from the Papal Nuncio in 
Berlin. Then, sure of the world’s sym- 
pathy, he went back to bed. Dr. Wasser- 
back was released in a few hours, ordered 
from the country. Embarrassed Nazis or- 
dered the German Press to suppress all 
mention of his arrest. 

Chancellor Dollfuss gave British sym- 
pathy for his brave fight against Naziism 
no chance to cool. Dr. Wasserback was 
transferred to London, where Britons 
could see him, hear him. Chancellor Doll- 
fuss ended his opening address to the Con- 
ference with a quotation from Schiller: 
“The best man cannot live in peace if his 
wicked neighbors will not leave him in 


peace.” Delegates cheered. Toa U. S. 
reporter he added: 
“While I do not charge the German 


Government with any such intention, the 
danger exists that irresponsible elements 
might march into Austria from Bavaria. 
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” Wide World 
CHANCELLOR DOLLFUSS 
abolished the Nazis of Austria. 


If that happened we would have Czecho- 
slovak and Jugoslav troops marching in 
to protect the interests of the Little En- 
tente and a virtual war with my poor 
country as the battlefield. That is what I 
fear.” 

Patted on the back by representatives of 
half a dozen nations, little Millimetternich- 
Dollfuss flew to Paris, then returned to 
Vienna with a real prize in his pocket, a 
$29,975.000 League of Nations loan. Back 
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home in time to hear of a new grenading, 
this time upon a squad of police, Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss felt powerful enough to 
order the dissolution of the Nazi party 
throughout Austria; which he promptly 


did. 
INDIA 
Gandhi W edding 


Because he was so imprudent as to fill 
his slack old stomach with a few dates 
soaked in water, St. Gandhi lay on a couch 
last week speechless from stomach ache 
at the wedding of his plump son Devadas 
to Miss Luxmi Raja Gopal Achariar, 
daughter of a Nationalist Congress leader. 

The bride was a Brahman, highest of the 
four Hindu castes.* The Gandhis belong 
to the Vaishya or shopkeeper caste. While 
many marvelled, Devadas Gandhi knelt 
before a roaring fire in a ceremony of 
purification, was married by a saffron- 
robed priest who mumbled that henceforth 
he would be entitled to worship and act as 
a Brahman. Hindus in the audience knew 
that no matter what the priest said De- 
vadas Gandhi will always be considered 
a Vaishya. 

Though the ceremony was hailed as 
“revolutionary,” though Brahman stick- 
lers feel themselves polluted should the 
shadow of an Untouchable fall across 
their food, marriages between the three 
upper classes are not unknown, orthodox 
Hindus being less scandalized when the 
bride is of the higher caste as was the case 
last week. 


RUSSIA 
White Flowers 

Fifteen years ago the pale Little Father 
of All the Russias stood with his family 
in a cellar at Ekaterinburg while Lettish 
soldiers shot him down. Those of his fol- 
lowers and courtiers who could, fled the 
country, moving in two general directions, 
one through Constantinople toward Paris 
and the U. S., the other all the way across 
Siberia to Harbirf and Shanghai. By edu- 
cation and temperament no emigrés in his- 
tory were worse equipped for facing life 
than the White Russians. In the East, 
Russian girls became dancing partners and 
gentlemen’s companions. In the West, 
Russian men became taxi drivers, en- 
gineers, bankers. They also became gigo- 
los and husbands. 

For 15 years the world has sympathized 
with the struggles of the White Russians 
In Shanghai last month hundreds of them 
were out on the street corners, selling little 
white flowers “for charity.” The sight 
caused an outburst from the China Digest. 
Excerpts: 

“Very few other nationalities ask for 
alms (outside of the Chinese, and _ the 
Russians resent being classed with the 
Chinese). . . . They contribute to no 
other charities. Other people should not 
be asked to contribute to theirs. . The 
Russian community has done nothing ex 


*Brahman, the intellectual; Kshatrya, th 
soldier; Vaishya, the merchant; Sudra,_ th 
laborer. The Untouchables, fifth class 
are not strictly a caste. 
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cept to sit back and Jet others support it.” 

One White Russian family which never 
sat back in its efforts to get others to 
support-it was much in the news last week: 
the “Marrying Mdivanis” of Georgia. In 
1923 a General Zakhari Mdivani appeared 
in Paris. As a Mohammedan chieftain of 
the Caucasus, he was recognized as a Bey 
or Prince by the Russian Imperial Court, 
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In Paris early this spring handsome old 
General Zakhari Mdivani died. To bury 
him Princes David and Serge left their 
California wives and wells, drew most of 
the cash out of their California banks and 
rushed abroad. Last week Wives Mae 
Murray and Mary McCormic, convinced 
that their absent husbands are highly sol- 
vent, were in court suing them respectively 





Wide World 
“Prince” Davin & Wire Murray 
She wanted her money back. 


which acknowledged all Georgian ‘“Prin- 
ces” pessessed of a pair of shoes, a stone 
house, a flock of sheep and a rifle. Prince 
Mdivani (pronounced Mmmdivani) had 
little money, but, as a Circassian Cornelia, 
he had his jewels; five children, all very 
good looking. 

First to go to work was the Princess 
Roussadana who had a small talent in 
sculpture. She went to Hollywood to 
make busts of cinemactors, quickly dis- 
covered that titles were more salable than 
statuary. With her first commissions she 
began importing her brothers. 

First to arrive was Brother David, the 
oldest and shaggiest. At that time Gloria 
Swanson had just married a French Mar- 
quis. Pouting blonde Mae Murray, then 
at the height of her career, decided that 
she too could afford a title. She took as 
her fourth husband Prince David Mdivani 
With David married, Brother Serge, the 
handsomest, promptly arrived, to be 
snapped up by Pola Negri. 

As husbands, the two Hollywood Mdi- 
vanis proved an expensive luxury. With 
the first pinch of Depression, Pola Negri 
decided to get rid of her handsome Prince 
Serge. While Mae Murray was ponder- 
ing whether to divorce her David, he and 
Brother Serge struck oil back of her bath 
house at Venice, Calif. They organized 
the Pacific Shore Oil Co. with Actress 
Murray putting up most of the cash 
Stock was sold to every available member 
of the cinema colony. Divorced by Pola 
Negri, Serge’s second venture was to 
marry Chicago Opera Singer Mary Mc- 
Cormic. 
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The World Studio 


“PRINCE” SERGE 


And his wife wanted hers 


for divorce and separate maintenance. 


‘ Brother David, according to Princess Mae 


whose divorce suit charges “unreasonable 
jealousy,” has been drawing $500 monthly 
from the oil company for which she “put 
up the money.” Naming $1,000 as Brother 
Serge’s oil income, Princess Mary charged 
“cruelty” in her suit for separate main- 
tenance, got an order attaching Serge’s Los 
Angeles bank account last week, found it 
empty. Joining forces, the two Holly- 
wood Princesses inspired a stockholders 
meeting which ousted the Princes from 
their oil company directorships, elected 
Princess Mary’s lawyer president of Pa- 
cific Shore Oil and Princess Mae’s lawyer 
vice president. 

“IT have the most terrible dreams, do 
you too, Mae?” cried Princess Mary. 

“No,” snapped Princess Mae shortly, “I 
haven’t had enough sleep to dream.” 

But the indisputably most successful of 
the marrying Mdivanis was Alexis, the 
youngest and last to arrive in the U. S 
Shrewd, he never went to Hollywood, con- 
fined himself to the hard money fortunes 
of the East, got himself married to Louise 
Astor van Alen, great-granddaughter of 
the late, great Mrs. William Astor, drum 
major of the famed 400. When she 
divorced him Alexis, undaunted, drifted 
over to Paris, then had the inspiration of 
plunging around the world to Bangkok, 
where Miss Barbara Hutton, heiress to the 
Woolworth 5 & 1o¢ store millions, was due 
to arrive on a world cruise. 

The cruise formal en- 
Alexis’ Hutton 


ended without 
gagement, but rumors of 
coup flooded the heart of every Paris 
gigolo with copious bile. A Prince Nicho- 
las Dadiant, self appointed “Marshal of 
the Georgian Nobility” in Paris, hissed 
that Mdivani means “secretary” in Geor- 
gian. The Mdivanis kept their peace, 
knowing that Hutton means money in any 


language, and Miss Hutton serenely an- 
nounced her engagement. ‘Alexis has a 
right,” said she, “to be proud of the title 
which has been in his family for genera- 
tions.” A Hutton aunt tried to raise the 
issue of Mdivani Mohammedanism but 
Alexis’ friends explained variously that he 
has either been baptized a Christian, re- 
nounced Islam or never seriously prac- 














Keystone 
“PRINCE” ALexis & WIves* 
But his wives can afford him. 


ticed any religion. Last week, after buy- 
ing the last of the most expensive trous- 
seau Paris has seen in years, including 
$180 worth of silk stockings and a $6,000 
ermine coat Miss Hutton announced: 

“IT like the leisurely life Alexis leads. 
Once an American marries a girl he wraps 
himself up in business again. ... It’s 
going to be fun being a princess.” 

Said Papa Hutton: 

“Prince Alexis has worked real hard to 
marry my daughter. It’s unfortunate his 
first marriage was unhappy. I am sure 
Barbara will be happy with her Prince.” 

Asked if the Hutton millions had not 
helped on the romance, Mr. Hutton de- 
clared: “Maybe at the beginning that 
counted but now it’s a real love affair. 
I don’t see why Barbara, who’s the sweet- 
est girl in the.world, can’t be loved for 
herself.” 

Hu 


that 
nat 


1e 
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he 


on lawyers meanwhile saw to it 
Barbara’s Prince should not become 
too great an expense. A marriage contract 
was drawn up granting Prince Alexis a fat 
dowry but keeping “complete control of 
the disposition of her entire property” for 
Heiress Hutton. Included in the contract, 
but not made public, was the atnount 
Prince Alexis would inherit in case of his 
wife’s death. These details settled, all was 
ready for a double celebration of the wed- 
ding—first, in a French registry office, 
then two days later with burning candles 
and flowered crowns in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. 


Seated 


Bride 


Ex-Wife 


Hutton. 


Astor-van Alen. Inset 











CUBA 


“Compromise with Machado” 


Only the U. S. State Department still 
troubled to insist last week that the efforts 
of sleek, long-faced, socialite U. S. Am- 
bassador Sumner Welles to clean up 
Cuba’s mess of political terror are “un- 
official and purely personal.” 

Seventy leaders of the A. B. C., ablest 
and largest of Cuba’s revolutionary organ- 
izations, met secretly in Havana, voted 
solemnly to accept Mr. Welles as Cuba’s 
mediator. Next day the Machado Govern- 
ment announced that they had secretly ac- 
cepted Mediator Welles as such two weeks 
ago. At the news all Cuba rejoiced. Thugs 
and counter-thugs rested from their shoot- 
ing, knifing, bombing. Away from Cuba 
with his sons and a governess sailed the 
Government's thug par excellence, bull- 
necked Major Arsenio (“Butcher”) Ortiz, 
famed for shooting suspects neatly at the 
base of the brain (Time, May 29). To 
friends who hailed him as a good fellow, 
piled his cabin with roses, “Butcher” Ortiz 
said that he plans to reside in Germany 
almost indefinitely. 

Precisely how Sumner Welles will pro- 
ceed to mediate between Cubans was un- 
certain. The A. B. C., cautious lest fellow 
Latins think they had ‘‘sold out to Wash- 
ington,” handed Ambassador Welles a stiff 
little memorandum which he obligingly 
made public: “Faithful to its program and 
conscious of its duties to public opinion, 
the A. B. C. reserves the right to withdraw 
from the process of mediation, which it 
accepts in principle, if this should be 
excessively prolonged, or if it should as- 
sume a trend, in the opinion of the 
A. B. C., contrary to the interests and 
ideals of the Cuban people, or if it should 
be developed under oppressive circum- 
stances [i. e. military intervention by the 
Visi. 

As Mr. Welles began to mediate Havana 
buzzed with rumors that President Gerardo 
Machado will recreate the office of Vice 
President (which he abolished five years 
ago), permit a Vice President to be law- 
fully elected and resign in favor of the 
people’s choice early in 1934, thus ending 
his Dictatorship. In Manhattan and Mi- 
ami last week Cuba’s active groups of 
expatriate rebels sniffed suspiciously at 
what some .called Ambassador Welles’s 
“compromise with Machado,” said that 
they would wait a while before accepting 
mediation. 

No novice at mediation, suave but ag- 
gressive Benjamin Sumner Welles first 
tamed obstreperous Latins as U. S. Special 
Commissioner to the Dominican Republic 
in 1922. Later he was rushed on a U. S. 
cruiser to Honduras, put down a revolu- 
tion in the banana republic by harshly im- 
posing liberal terms. One of President 

Roosevelt’s first appointments was to 
make Mr. Welles chief of the State de- 
partment’s Latin American section with 
the rank of Assistant Secretary of State, 
but Cuba soon boiled up so hot that he 
was quickly packed off to Havana as Am- 
bassador. 


Rich Mrs. Welles, onetime spouse of 
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casa! 


MeEpDIATOR SUMNER WELLES 
Shrieks of “Murderer” leave Mrs. Welles 
cold. 


former Senator Peter Goelet Gerry, has 
learned to ignore gruesome Latin threats, 
no longer winces when some _hot-head 
shrieks at her husband ‘‘Murderer!” 


SIAM 
“Can Do No Wrong” 


Though Siamese scrapped the divine 
rights of their smart little King Prajadhi- 
pok last year he managed to keep his 
throne, popped out of the revolution a con- 
stitutional monarch (TIME, July 4, 1932). 
Last week His Majesty and curvesome 
Queen Rambai Barni startled Bangkok. 
Despite bickering in the Siamese Army 
which led to the sudden resignation of 
four high officers, Their Majesties an- 
nounced serenely that next January they 
will leave Siam on a leisurely second visit 
to the U. S. 

Another cataract must be lifted from 
the royal eves. Siamese surgeons again 
shirk the job. Presumably it will be done 
by famed Manhattan ophthalmologist Dr. 
John Martin Wheeler who operated suc- 
cessfully on King Prajadhipok in 1931. 

Last week Siamese court gossips buzzed 
excitedly a little known tale. When Dr. 
Wheeler sat down two years ago to bill 
His Majesty he could not decide what fee 
to ask. An Oriental potentate must be 
charged neither too little nor too much. 
Finally Dr. Wheeler had an idea, took a 
sporting ophthalmologist’s chance. To the 
Royal Treasurer he sent a bill in blank, 
wrote on it modestly “THE KING CAN 
DO NO WRONG.” 

Siamese courtiers swear that King Praj- 
adhipok, when consulted by his puzzled 
treasurer, ordered promptly sent to modest 
Dr. Wheeler a check for $250,000—which 
to Siamese meant the staggering sum of 
587,000 bahts.* 

*Siam’s erstwhile fical was replaced in 1928 
by her silver baht of one hundred satangs. 
Nickel & bronze satang pieces are legal tender 


only up to one baht, above which sum debtors 


must payv ilver 
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JAPAN 


Cut & Slash 

Battling desperately to sell Indians cot- 
ton cloth, Japanese and Britons gash each 
other with the sharp trade swords of a 
steadily falling Japanese yen, a steadily 
rising Empire tariff. Last week Japan’s 
yen had slumped 50% below par, but 
Britons had more than retaliated by rais- 
ing the duty on Japanese and other non- 
British cotton cloth entering India six 
times since 1930, the last time by an added 
50%. 

Most of the raw cetton for Japanese 
spindles comes from the U. S. But much 
comes from India. 

Meeting over cups of ceremonial tea the 
Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Federation 
voted unanimously to boycott raw Indian 
cotton. In vain Japan’s rheumy-eyed [i- 
nance Minister, withered Viscount Kore- 
kiyo Takahashi, protested that “any boy- 
cott is to be deprecated.” He was called 
“‘weak” by an irate Tokyo press. In their 
bitter reaction against Britain, Japanese 
last week exuberantly acclaimed and féted 
the U. S. cruiser Houston, first courtesy 
call paid by the U. S. Asiatic flagship in 
Japanese waters in five years. 

Said Captain William Baggsley: “We 
have changed our opinion of Japan. .. .” 








es 


Headache 


A nightmare of discomfort to thousands 
of Japanese soldiers was the capture of 
Jehol Province last winter. Lush dreams 
to millions of Chinese and a headache to 
the League of Nations was contained in 
an announcement last week that the 
Japanese-Manchukuo Government was 
doing everything in its power to increase 
the cultivation of opium in Jehol. The 
old Chinese tax of ten yuan ($2) a mow 
(4 acre) on poppy fields will be reduced 
one-half by Japan. 


CHINA 
Dr. Vih & Dr. Kimm 


Though Korea was annexed by Japan 23 
years ago, there are Koreans still ready to 
fight for their own country. In Manhat- 
tan’s Mott St. last week young Chinese 
gathered round their Cunsul, respected Dr. 
Yih, to hear from Korean Dr. Kiusic 
Kimm, secretary of Tientsin’s Peiyang 
College, what had become of $10,000,000 
sent by Chinese and Korean residents of 
the U. S. to help China’s heroic t1oth 
Route Army battle the Japanese invaders 
of Shanghai (Trmeg, Feb. 22, 1932.) 

His first statement was a bombshell. Of 
all that money only $360,000 ever reached 
the heroic 19th. Continued Dr. Kimm: 

“The Chino-Korean People’s League is 
taking steps to prevent similar losses in the 
future. . . . We are planning a four-point 
attack on Japan, which involves the ex- 
pansion of a military training school in 
Korea, intensified guerrilla warfare in 
China, more stringent boycott of Japanese 
goods, and a campaign of terrorism in 
Korea, Japan and northern China.” 
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Hummmm 


The radiocrooner’s hummmm was last 
week officially recognized as an undesir- 
able instrument of erotic suggestion. 
Banned from the national chains was a 
popular cinemized waltz written by Arthur 
Freed and Nacio Herb Brown. Words: 


Give him love that will Mmmm 

With a kiss that will Mmmm 

Hold him close to you with love’s caress 

Lead him on to happiness 

With a sigh that will Mmmm 

Then the thrill that will Mmmm 

Close your drowsy eyes 

Drift to Paradise 

Give him love and you'll Hold Your 
Man. 


Tubaman 

The tuba, grandfather grunt of all brass 
instruments, weighs about 4o lb. It has 
over six yards of tubing. It has to ride in 
baggage cars. Its master has to have the 
heart and lungs of an athlete. Yet he is 
considered a very ordinary fellow com- 
pared with the long-haired violinist who 
sits up front in the orchestra, runs a bow 
over a set of strings without much physical 
exertion. As if tubamen did not have a 
hard enough time already, big William Bell 
of the Cincinnati Symphony recently in- 
vented a still more demanding tuba. He 
played it for the first time in Manhattan 
this week, at the opening of the Goldman 
Band Concerts given the city each sum- 
ier by the Florence and Daniel Guggen- 
heim Foundation. 

Cincinnati seems to be the seat of tuba 
experiments. Tubaman James Austin 
Houston who plays in radio station WLW 
has a bellows contraption called an aero- 
phor attached to his instrument (TIME, 
Dec. 14, 1931). He pumps it with his 
foot to shoot auxiliary air up through a 
hose into his mouth where, by a special 
facial technique, he shoots it back into 
the instrument. Tubaman Houston is 
puny. His aerophor is purely a lung-saving 
device. William Bell’s invention is not 
for weak tubamen. It does the work of 
two tubas—a double bass and a baritone. 
It has two mouthpieces, two sets of tub- 
ing (together more than 16 yd. long), 
weighs 50 lb. It goes deeper than any 
tuba has ever gone before, deeper than 
any music has ever been written 

Tubaman Bell deftly shifted his instru- 
ment about this week, blew first on one 
mouthpiece and then on the other, getting 
a four-octave range as against the two 
and a half octaves possible on a normal 
tuba. Two tubamen can play on Bell's 
instrument at the time but they 
would have to be ambidextrous to avoid 
interference on the single set of valves. 


same 
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Klemperer for Los Angeles 

All spring the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
has been scouting around for a strong, 
vital conductor who would build up the 
orchestra’s patronage against the season of 
1933-34 when Copperheir William An- 
drews Clark Jr. has announced that he 
will no longer stand its deficits. Last 


week Adolf Hitler’s anti-Semitic drive re- 


bounded to Los Angeles’ benefit. As soon 
as Conductor Otto Klemperer was kicked 
out of the Berlin State Opera where his 
contract had four more years to run, Los 
Angeles quickly signed him. 

Conductor Klemperer is as exciting to 
watch as the music he makes. He is so 
tall (6 ft. 7 in.) that he uses no podium 
but even without one he has to bend like 
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Acme 
Otto KLEMPERER 
His coat tails fly Westward. 


a melon rind to get level with his men. 
When he spreads his arms an entire or- 
chestra seems to fall under the shadow 
of his wings. For a lush string passage 
one arm will suddenly take the form of a 
violin while he plays on it with the other 
He stands erect for staccato effects, 
hunches his head forward and fairly plucks 
the quick, short notes from out the instru- 
ments. He takes his crescendoes with hair 
and coat tails flying. 
Long Trail 

Tommies who ploughed through Flan- 
ders’ mud to Ypres, doughboys who 
marched through the black night into the 
Argonne, soldiers who were herded aboard 
transports and troop trains, recruits who 
dug straddle ditches and loaded ammuni- 
tion until their backs were fairly broken, 
had one song which helped more than any 
other to see them through the War. In 
leaky barracks, smoky cafés and on end- 
less marches ““There’s a Long, Long Trail” 
was sung rowdily, nostalgically. Last week, 
in Spokane, Wash., after five months ot 
sleeping sickness, Death took Stoddard 
King, the man who wrote the words of 
the War’s No. 1 song 

When Stod King (class of 1914) was 
an undergraduate at Yale he and his friend 
Alonzo (“Zo”) Elliott wanted desperately 
one spring to be sent as delegates to a 
Zeta Psi smoker in Boston. Delegates to 
the smoker had their expenses paid, were 
excused from classes. But to be elected 
they had to prove themselves entertainers, 
prepare an act to regale their fraternity 


brothers. Stod King and Zo Elliott wrote 
a song and when they did their act in 
Boston, the other Zets stopped pounding 
with their beer mugs, stopped moulding 
spongy biscuit-insides to pelt about the 
room. With King and Elliott they sang: 

There’s a long, long trail a-winding 

Into the land of my dreams 

Where the nightingales are singing 

And a white moon beams: 

There’s a long, long night of waiting 

Until my dreams all come true 

Till the day when I'll be going 

Down that long, long trail with you. 

But New York’s music publishers failed 
to share Zeta Psi’s enthusiasm for the 
King-Elliott song. A British concern ac- 
cepted it first. It was the rage in every 
London music-hall before a New York 
house would gamble on it. Even then few 
copies were sold here until the U. S. 
entered the War. Then regimental band- 
masters seized on it. In Oklahoma’s Fort 
Sill thousands of raw recruits began to 
swelter to it. In Massachusetts’ Devens 
thousands more shivered to it. Camp Gor- 
don’s men shaved to it, groomed horses to 
it, built roads to it. They sang it whether 
they wanted to or not. The Government's 
morale-boosters made it compulsory for 
soldiers to sing. 

During the War Stod King served in 
the Washington National Guard. When 
he was discharged he went back to the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, the news- 
paper on which he worked before he went 
East to Yale. The Spokesman mourned 
deeply last week the passing of its best 
colyumist, a man who, News Editor Mal- 
colm Glendenning said, had never once 
turned in a poor piece of copy, who knew 
as much about sport as he did about turn- 
ing out neat comic rhymes for his daily 
“Facetious Fragments.” Yalemen who 
were in college just before the War re- 
metnbered Stod King’s brilliant under- 
graduate record, how he impressed people 
at first as a swart plain-spoken Westerner 
careless about clothes, how he joined Zeta 
Psi (next to worst of the five fraternities 
then in existence*), went on working his 
way to become managing editor of the 
News 

In Mory’s, the New Haven bierstub: 
where Yale romantics like to think “The 
Long Trail” was written, Stod 
King’s initials are carved on one of the 
big round table tops strung up around the 
wall. But his song is carved still deeper 
in the history of the War. Contralto 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Tenor 
Enrico Caruso. sang it in Liberty Loan 
drives. Elsie Janis sang it in France from 
the back of a truck. The first U.S troops 
to land in England marched in review to 
it before Ambassador Page and Admiral 
Sims. British soldiers sang it when they 
were lined up on deck waiting to be taken 
off the torpedoed troop ship Tyndarius 
They sang it after the Armistice when they 
mare hed 
In London the massed bands of the Guards 
play it even now when Britain’s notables 
gather on the Mall to do honor to the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. 


Long 


icross the bridge into Cologne 


*Beta Theta Pi was worse until ror6 when 


college authorities commissioned Charles Phelps 
raft Il, son of William Howard Taft, to assem- 
ble a grou of desirables, join Bet raise its 
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Prix de Paris 

In Arnold Scheifer’s restaurant in New 
York, George Frei is the waiter in the 
alpaca jacket who serves the veal stew, the 
fried potatoes and the draught beer. He 
served them last week with a broad and 
radiant grin. For years he saved all his 
tips so that his boy need never learn to 
balance a tray or memorize an order. 
George Frei Jr. wanted to be an architect. 
George Sr. sent him to the Harlem Vo- 
cational School, then to art classes in 
Cooper Union, then, while he worked as 
a draughtsman, to New York University. 
Last week a committee of Manhattan 
architects, including white-thatched Whit- 
ney Warren, Joseph Freedlander and Ely 
Kahn, awarded George Frei Jr. the two- 
and-a-half year Paris scholarship of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects for a 














N. Y. World Telegram 
Tue GEORGE FREIS 


Frem pie 4 la mode to modified classicism. 


project to house a National Banking Board 
in a monumental group of buildings in 
Washington. 

No modernist, Architect Frei’s build- 
ings were designed in what he called ‘“mod- 
ified classicism,” a style which seems to 
consist in substituting plain bands of stone 
for the traditional classic entablatures. 
Still Architect Frei believes architecture 
should be timely, said his winning design 
was “fun to work on because it bore a 
definite relation to the actual trend of 
affairs.” Last year’s winner, Architect 
Dick Granelli, is a good friend of George 
Frei Jr. 

“Believe me.” said he, “we certainly will 
have some good times together.” 


Lapis Lazuli & Kermes Berry 


In February 1929, Sir Joseph Duveen 
(who last winter became at last Lord Du- 
veen) was in a tight spot. After eight 
years of preparation, Mme Andrée Hahn 
of Paris and Kansas City sued him for 
$500,000, claiming that he had prevented 
her from selling a Leonardo da Vinci 
painting to the Kansas City Art Institute 








for $250,000, when he pronounced it only 
a graceless copy of the Louvre’s La Belle 
Ferronniére.* 

Twenty-one days of trial, 590,000 words 
of testimony and 14 hours of deliberation 
by the jury ended in a deadlock. Neither 
side was able to produce absolute evi- 
dence to prove that either Mme Hahn's 
or the Louvre’s Belle was from the brush 
of Leonardo. Sir Joseph was technically 
exonerated, but the trial did his reputation 
no good. An appeal was started, suddenly 
dropped. Two rumors persisted: 1) that 
Sir Joseph Duveen had bought Mme Hahn 
off; 2) that the suggestions of Sir | oseph’s 
business methods when faced by an im- 
portant art sale from which he was unable 
to profit, kept Sir Joseph for three years 
from the British peerage which he so 
burningly desired. 

When Duveen first denounced the Hahn 
Belle, Mme Hahn’s husband was a Kansas 
City auto salesman anxious to help but 
untutored in the art of expertizing paint- 
ings. Last week, while Lord Duveen in his 
scarlet cloak and cocked hat entered the 
House of Lords to bow three times before 
the Lord Chancellor and take his seat as 
a peer of the realm, Harry J. Hahn re- 
appeared in the New York Press, with 
every phrase of the art expert’s vocabulary 
at the tip of his tongue. Mr. Hahn was 
ready to damn Lord Duveen anew and 
present a trunkful of new evidence to 
prove that his wife’s painting was the 
Leonardo masterpiece. He said he would 
shortly publish a book entitled Andrée 
Hahn versus Sir Joseph Duveen. 

First disclosure was that Sir Joseph had 
paid not $5,000 hush money as many 
papers had guessed, but $60,000 to Mme 
Hahn. The Hahns settled in Dinard, 
France, and round pugnacious Harry J. 
Hahn set himself to studying the chemis- 
try of paint. His new evidence: 

Shadows. During the original trial Sir 
Joseph maintained consistently that the 
Hahn portrait was an 18th Century copy 
of the Louvre picture. Dark shadows in 
Mme Hahn’s Belle were painted with true 
ultramarine, a blue-black made from 
ground lapis lazuli, that richest of blue 
minerals, found chiefly in Afghanistan and 
Siberia, now used almost exclusively for 
jewelry. Harry Hahn has procured docu- 
ments from the French national archives 
proving that lapis, expensive but available 
during the Renaissance, was unobtainable 
in 18th Century Paris. One was a letter 
from Louis XVI’s minister at Constanti- 
nople to Catherine the Great of Russia 
begging for some lapis lazuli for his court 
painter, Duplessis, to which the great 
Catherine replied that she did not have 
enough for the Russian court as it was. 
The Louvre Belle’s shadows are of lamp- 
black, characteristic of the 18th Century. 

Lips. The Hahn lady’s lips are red with 
a dye from the “Kermes berry.” Kermes 

*Though commonly called “The Armorer’s 
Daughter,” Ferronniére actually refers to the 
fillet worn around the lady’s head. Since 1925 
when the painting was exhaustively examined, 
Louvre authorities have never claimed that their 
Belle was an original Leonardo. Wrote Curator 
Gaston Rouchés: “That does not make much dif- 
ference when one does not take the commercial 
view. The important thing is that the picture is 
beautiful.” 


is not a berry at all but a bug—a reddish,” 
wingiess female insect, relative to the 
cochineal of Mexico, that lays its eggs 
on oak leaves throughout southern Europe. 
The insects are killed in a vapor of hot 
vinegar, dried, and ground for pigment. 
It takes 10 to 12 lb. of kermes to produce 
as red a color as one pound of cochineal. 
The Louvre lady’s lips are of cochineal, 
unknown in Europe before Cortes brought 
it back in 1523, unknown in Italy for 20 
years more. Leonardo da Vinci died in 
15109. 

Hands. The Hahn picture is the same 
width as the Louvre painting, but 75 
inches shorter. In 1752, the first descrip- 
tive catalog of the royal picture gallery 
described a woman in red, by Leonardo, 
“holding a piece of lace in her hands.” 
Measurements of this picture are the same 
as those of the present Louvre portrait 
which has no hands. The supposition is 
that when the Hahn portrait was trans- 
ferred from wood to canvas in 1777,* the 








La BELLE FERRONNIERE 
Her lips held the secret. 


“1 inches at the bottom containing the 
hands was cut off. 

Rothschild Foundation. All these things 
tended to show that the Louvre portrait 
is not the original Leonardo, as Louvre 
authorities have long admitted. What 
Harry Hahn was looking for was some 
document indicating that his portrait had 
once belonged to the royal collection of 
Louis XVI. He found that this winter 
in the great art library of the Salomon 
Rothschild Foundation in Paris: a memoir 
written by an official Louvre expert in 
1847 showing that La Belle Ferronniere, 
which had been one of the King’s pictures 
at Versailles, was sold by Revolutionary 
Architect General Auguste de St. Hubert 
to General Louis Tourton in 1796. 

At the time of the Hahn-Duveen trial, 
the Hahn portrait’s ownership had al- 
ready been traced back to the same Gen- 
eral Tourton, banker for the Revolution- 
ary Government. 


*In the 18th Century only two French experts, 
Jean Louis Hacquin and one Picault (both em- 
ployed by Louis XVI), knew the secret of trans- 
ferring a valuable painting from a rotted canvas 
or badly warped panel to a new backing, a very 
delicate operation in which all the original paint 
is left intact. 
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D.M. Liddle, Traffic Supervisor, 
Merchants Transfer & Storage 


Co., Des Moines, witnessing 


the Goodyear Supertwist Test 


H.V. Cass, Manager, Schooler 
Rubber Company, Goodyear 
Dealer, demonstrating. 


HE more exacting you are 
about truck tires, the more 
you'll be impressed with the 
Goodyear Supertwist Test. 
It takes three minutes, and 
here’s what you see: 
Supertwist Cord, used only in 
Goodyear Tires, is stretched 
and relaxed in the little ma- 
chine, along with the best cord 
used in competitive tires. 
Pretty soon the ordinary cord 
droops despondently when re- 
laxed, and when it is stretched 


again it breaks. But the Super- 


twist Cord keeps rightonstretch- 
ing—up to61 per cent more than 


its down-and-out opponent. 


On the road, the punishment’s 
a lot worse than that. Stretch... 
relax ...stretch...25,000 times 
an hour. What happens when 
the cords break? The tire is 
finished. Which tire will wear 
longest? Why, the tire with the 
extra-elastic, shock-absorbing 
Goodyear Supertwist Cord. 

“I knew Goodyears were best. 
Now I know WHY!” said Mr. 


Liddle. In three minutes youcan 











“Il knew Goodyear 


Truck Tires were 
best. Now I know 


WHY!” 


see the same proof. It’s money 
in your pockets to call in a 
Goodyear Dealer and say, “ Let’s 


see that famous SupertwistTest!” 


The Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company, operating on Goodyear 
All-Weather Balloon Truck Tires, re- 
ports nota single delay due to tire fail- 
ure. Mr. Liddle says: “Buying on the 
Goodyear Dealvr’s specifications and 
recommendations, we have cut tire 
costs one third. We find Goodyear 
quality remarkably uniform and are 
sure of getting certain mileage out of 


every Goodyear we put on a wheel.” 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Have you been in France? Then you mustn't 


miss New France ... and the Manoir Richelieu 
standing proudly on the cool banks of Murray 
Bay in the very heart of the colony founded by 
the grands seigneurs ! Golf course, tennis courts, 
stable, pool, kitchen and cellar — noted among 
the appreciative globe trotters of Canada and 
the United States—all are ready for your enjoy- 
ment this year at quite unexpected low rates. 


$8.00 per day and up. with bath and meals. 


Mlbanotr 


CHELIEU 


REURRAY BAY CANADA 


A DIVISION OF 
lL CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


For illustrated booklet and reser- 
vations write to John O. Evans, 


Manager, or your local agent. 
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In Milwaukee 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association last year took in $1,534.609.98 
and earned a profit of $605,095.69.* That 
profit paid for the A. M. A.’s many activi- 
ties last year—as, the persistent campaign 
against quacks, health and public instruc- 
tion, censoring of commercial food and 
drug products, inspecting & rating medical 
schools and hospitals, publishing learned, 
unprofitable journals. After all these ex- 
penses the A. M. A. had a surplus for the 
year of $93.842.75. 

Over a period of years, the A. M. A. has 
accumulated from the profits of its 
magazine a total of $3,400,000 including 





MANAGER BRAUN 
The Journal earned $605,095.69 net. 


$1.000.000 in government securities, $895,- 
000 in railroad, municipal and other bonds, 
$335,000 cash. Three quarters of a 
million dollars of all this is being held for 
a new A. M. A. building in Washington 
when times improve. 

Fellows of the A. M. A. salute the 
Journal’s ever-busy editor, Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, its business manager, Will Con- 
rad Braun, and General Manager Olin 
West. They produce the income. They, 
however, do not guard the accumulation. 
For that job, Dr. Herman Louis Kretsch- 
mer, Chicago’s genito-urinary surgeon, 
was last week chosen A. M. A. treasurer. 
He succeeds Dr. Austin Albert Hayden, 
Chicago ear-eve-&-throat surgeon, elected 
an A. M. A. trustee. Trustees were proud 
that the total depreciation of the securities 
in their charge “amounted to less than 
6%, which is believed to be far less than 
the amount of depreciation in securities 


as 


held by most other corporations.” Only 
two issues had defaulted. 
Having studied their corporate bank 


book, the doctors at Milwaukee+ turned 
with better understanding to the book of 
their profession, learned about many a 
*Of the gross income $860,000 is from adver- 
tising and $550,000 membership dues which in- 
clude a subscription to the Journal. 
tNext year they meet in Cleveland. 


new significant and interesting item, 
among which were: 

White Blood. Much as Dr. Jean Vail- 
jean Cooke of St. Louis disliked stating, 
intensive local research has failed to dis- 
close a cause or cure of the disease called 
leukemia. In this disease white blood cells 
which normally should number 7,500 per 
cu. mm. multiply in some cases to as much 
as 1,000,000 per cu. mm. Over-production 
comes from the blood-making (hemato- 
poietic) elements of the spleen, marrow 
and lymph glands. Death invariably re- 
sults—for acute cases within three months. 
Chronic cases may hang on for five years 
or longer. Radium and x-rays, arsenic or 
benzol cautiously administered for a time 
slow up the excess white cell production. 
Transfusion of normal blood has little 
effect, at least in leukemic children. 

Babies. Professor Everett Dudley Plass 
of Iowa University asked the American 
Medical Association to consider birth con- 
trol.* Dr. Barton Cooke Hirst of Phila- 
delphia argued vehemently against the 
subject. “An undue limitation of fecundity 
has been one of the precursors to the 
extinction of a civilization or the sub- 
jugation of a people by a more virile and 
prolific race. We have already gone some 
distance on this road. If a breeder 
of livestock defied the laws of eugenics as 
we do, he would be ruined.” The A. M. A. 
as usual pigeonholed the subject. 

Paying no attention to the debate, Dr. 
Frank Lee Bivings of Atlanta advised 
parents to have their babies in the winter 
time, for sunshine is important to babies 
even before they are born, and mothers 
get the most sunshine in spring and sum- 
mer. This is at least true for Negro babies 
born in Atlanta. But it is probably true 
for all colors and classes of babies, because 
“babies born in [southern] Los Angeles, 
St. Petersburg and Atlanta weighed more 
than those of [northern] Iowa City and 
New Haven.’+ 

Progress on Common Cold. Pvo- 
fessor Alphonse Raymond Dochez of Co- 
lumbia University considers the common 
cold perhaps the most important medical 
problem of the temperate zone. Regarded 
as trivial in itself, it may lead to sinus 
disease, bronchitis, pneumonia, heart or 
kidney disease. Dr. Dochez has been one 
of the front rank investigators of the com- 
mon ailment. Last week he reported small 
progress. Vaccines in general have been 
disappointing, as have been extra vitamins 
and exposure to ultra-violet light. Careful 
analysis of hygienic habits, clothing, and 
exercise has failed to show that these are 

important factors in immunity to colds. 
But there is one clue which Dr. Dochez 


*Last week’s analysis by the U. S. Census 
Bureau of New York State’s 1932 vital statistics 
showed that Utica is the only large city in the 
State where the birth rate increased last yeal 
(up to 17.9 in 1932 from 17.7 in 1931 per 


1,000 population). New York City’s ratio de- 
clined to 15.3 from 16.2 per 1,000, worried real- 
tors and landlords who depend on population 
increases. 

{Detroit’s population averages the youngest 
among major U. S. cities: 55.68% of its people 
being under 30 years, according to a Metro- 
politan Life Insurance study published last week. 
Tokyo is the most “youthful” of world capitals, 
with 67.07% of its people under 30, Berlin and 
Paris are among least “youthful.” 
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Life in the Balance 


OULD you forgive yourself, if a mem- 
Ober of your family or a friend should 
‘ die while you were standing by, help- 
less, waiting for the doctor? How would 
you feel if a life should slip away because 
you had never learned to give artificial 
respiration? 





When someone is overcome by gas (illumi- 
nating or coal gas, carbon monoxide, or 
the gases in smoke), shocked into uncon- 
sciousness by electricity, or is nearly 
drowned, there is no time for guesswork or 
experimenting. You must get to work in- 
stantly — without a second’s delay —- and 
you must know how. 


As a world-famed physiologist puts it, 
“Often, in drowning, electric or gas cases, 
the vital machine merely needs to be started 
again. It is like cranking an automobile 
when the engine has stalled and the self- 
starter is out of order.” 


Continue artificial respiration for four hours 
or longer if necessary. When changing opera- 
tors, do so without losing count. Not in- 
frequently the patient, after temporary re- 
covery, stops breathing. Resume artificial 
respiration at once. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of lives have literally been snatched 
from death by this method of life saving. 


In many progressive communities, fire de- 
partments, hospitals, gas and electric com- 
panies use inhalators containing cylinders 
of carbogen to stimulate breathing in con- 
junction with artificial respiration. If an 
inhalator is available, send for it, but let 
nothing interrupt immediate and continuous 
effort to restore natural breathing by arti- 
ficial respiration. 


Read the life-saving instructions under the 
diagrams; then practice them with a friend. 
Once learned, they will never be forgotten 
and by means of them you may save a life 
dearer to you than your own. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 





Do not wait to remove clothing but begin at once to 
apply artificial respiration. Lay the person face 
down on floor or ground, one arm extended directly 
forward. Bend the other arm at elbow and rest 
cheek on back of hand, mouth toward finger tips. 
Kreel, straddling patient’s right or left leg, or both 
legs, at the thigh. 


Place your hands on each side of back, just above 
the belt line, with your wrists four inches apart, 
thumb and fingers together; the little fingers over 
and following the line of the lowest rib; the tips of 
Singers just out of your sight. 


“ \ 
COUNT “ONE”’ Mis a 





While counting ‘‘one,”’ ‘‘two,”’ (a second for each 
count) with arms straight, (not bent at the elbow) 
swing weight of body forward until shoulders are 
directly over hands. 


KS) 


COUNT “TWO” - hin 









While counting ‘‘three’’ snap the hands sideways 
off the patient; at the same time, swing your re- 
laxed body back to a resting position on your heels. 
While counting ‘‘four,’’ ‘‘five’’—rest. 


Repeat these operations rhythmically, deliberately 
swinging forward and backward twelve to fifteen 
times a minute—a complete respiration in four or 
five seconds. 


COUNT “* THREE” (hands off) 
COUNT *“*FOUR” and “‘FIVE”’ 
(rest) 


The Metropolitan's booklet*‘ Artificial Respiration”’ 
which contains further information of value in giv- 
ing First Aid to one suffering from electric shock, 
gas asphyxiation or apparent drowning, will be sent 
free upon request. Address Booklet Dept. 733-Q.- 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
© 1933 M L.1.CO, 
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pele uk i ees 


N the colorful list of ales and 

today, there’s one from Canada that 
rings the bell!—Cartrna’s Rep Cap ALE. 

You will find it at the homes of THOSE 
WHO KNOW—this properly aged, sea- 
soned, full-strength, gleaming ale. All the 
tang and tingle! 

At Mrs. Irving Brokaw’s, it is served 
with bacon sandwiches and salt peanuts. 
Joseph, the butler, likes to 


beers 


*qwatch 


Carling’s has been brewing this ale with- | 


SOMETHING!” 


| “broad” 
the | 
gentlemen discover it.”” Here is the favorite. | 

And no wonder. It is made slowly. You | 
cannot mellow ale or beer in a hurry. 


TIME 


and his associates, Dr. Yale Kneeland Jr. 
and Katherine C. Mills, hope may lead 
them to success. There is “evidence that 
several agents | viruses and bacteria] work 
together to produce the varied types of 
[respiratory] disease, and this evidence 
may lead to an efficient vaccination. “i 

Hysterical Fugue. The strange, sen- 
sational disappearance & reappearance of 
Raymond Robins, Hoover friend (Time, 
Feb. 27 et ante*), came to mind when Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Hiram Ziegler of Albany 
Medical College discoursed on “hysterical 
fugue.” During an attack of fugue, ex- 
plained Professor Ziegler, “the patient 
leaves his home and makes an excursion 
or journey justified by no reasonable 
motive. The attack ended, the subject 
unexpectedly finds himself on an unknown 
road or in a strange town,” as Col. Robins 
did in Whittier, N. C. A victim does not 
deliberately pretend or lie about his mis- 
adventures. They may be for him an un- 
conscious effort to escape some unpleasant 
personal problem. Many of such runaways 
in early life walked and talked in their 
sieep. 

Gait Recorder. When patients with 
foot or postural troubles go to Orthopedist 
Russell Plato Schwartz in Rochester, N. 
Y., Dr. Schwartz puts hobnails on their 
shoes and has them walk over an elec- 
trified metallic floor, thus making an elec- 
trical transcription of their gait. The 
record tells whether a person limps, walks 
unevenly or has other faults of locomotion, 
reveals fake claims of injury after acci- 
dents. It has proved that very high heels 
give the wearer unstable posture and tend 
to make her walk on the ball and toes of 
the foot. The recording device, which Dr. 
Schwartz calls an electrobasograph, indi- 
cates how an infantile paralysis cripple 
improves or fails to improve under treat- 
ment. 

School Children’s Sleep, as recorded 
by Emory University’s Professor Charles 
Glenville Giddings Jr.,is most restless dur- 
ing the first and last half hours. Children 
who ate heavy evening meals moved 100 
times or more during nine hours’ sleep. 
Children who ate ordinary dinners rolled 
half as often. Contrary to general belief, 
a warm bath before going to bed does not 
soothe a child, but a glass of warm milk 
does. 

Baltic Tapeworms. People who eat 
raw or inadequately cooked pickerel, 
wall-eyed pike or perch caught in lakes of 
the north central states risk infection by 
Baltic tapeworms, stated Dr. 
Thomas Byrd Magath of Rochester, Minn. 
Cooking or freezing kill the worm larvae 
which the fish harbor. Immigrants from 
Baltic countries first brought the worm to 
the U. S. Now in increasing numbers the 
U. S. is producing its own human vermin- 





out interruption for nearly 100 years. The 
result is this old, mellowed, full-strength 





ale that you can now get at leading clubs, 





hotels and dealers. 






© If your grocer cannot supply you, | 
please write to Carling’s, 122 East 42nd | 





Street, New York. 
























aries. 

Toad Juice. In Eli Lilly’s Indianapolis 
drug laboratories where he directs phar- 
macological research, Dr. Ko Kuei Chen, 
Johns Hopkins graduate, applied himself 
to finding out what there is in folk medi- 
cine which helps Chinese cure toothache, 
sinusitis and mouth sores with applications 
of dried toad venom and which made 
Shakespeare note: “Sweet are the uses of 


*Last 
Soviet progress.’ 


week he was in Moscow, “amazed by 
, 
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adversity, which like the toad, ugly and 
venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in 
his head (As You Like Jt). From glands 
located behind the eyes of 7,500 U. S., Ger- 
man, Jamaican, Uruguayan, South African, 
Chinese and Japanese toads, Dr. Chen 
extracted potent drugs (adrenalin, cho- 
lesterol, ergosterol, and two digitalis-like 
substances) which modern scientific medi- 
cine considers indispensable. Apparently 
toads do not use these potent drugs in 
their own economies. When Dr. Chen 
removed the glands from several toads, 
they seemed as well as ever, pursued their 
proper business of bug hunting. Pro- 
spective toad farmers should note that a 
toad produces only one crop of drugs. 
The extirpated glands do not grow back. 

Burns. At Worland, Wyo., lives Doris 
Johnson, 19 mo., one of many U. S. chil- 
dren crippled by burns. Doris, while 
toddling on her father’s ranch, stumbled 
into a bed of hot ashes. When her burned 
hands healed, one was a crumple. Doctors 
of Colorado Springs Beth-El General Hos- 
pital recently untwisted the infant’s fingers 
and palm, last week were getting ready to 
graft skin where needed and useful. 

In Milwaukee last week Dr. Donald 
Breckinridge Wells of Hartford, Conn., 
told how deformities like Doris Johnson's 
might be prevented. Let severely burned 
or scalded people be plumped into a tub 
of tannic acid solution,* he advised, and 
be given quantities of liquids to drink. 
The drink balances the water lost from the 
system on account of the burning, while 
the astringent tannic acid relieves pain, 
toughens the body surface and _ loosens 
burned tissue. While the victim is in the 
bath, several attendants busily remove 
loosened, burned tissue and wash un- 
harmed skin with soap and water. This 
procedure may take three hours. But it 
is worth while, for it tends to prevent in- 
fection, which causes the greatest trouble 
in healing burns. For three days after the 
bath, attendants spray the raw patient with 
tannic acid solution and dry him with warm 
air from an ordinary barbershop blower— 
all this to toughen his exterior and thus 
keep out germs. Dr. Wells said that his 
method was especially successful after 
burns from gasoline explosions and ignited 
clothing, and extensive scalds. 

If scars do develop, volunteered Dr. 
Howard Leighton Upde graf of Hollywood, 
plastic surgeons can do what they are do- 
ing for Doris Johnson’s hand. For head 
disfigurements it is now possible to remake 
eyebrows and lashes with snips of scalp, 
linings of the eyelids with mucous mem- 
brane from the mouth, and to remodel 
noses, lips and ears with skin grafts 
Burned faces, said Dr. Updegraff, are more 
common now than in Wartime. 


Courtship Itch. Dr. William Waddell 
Duke of Kansas City cited the case of a 
heat-sensitive swain who feared making 
love to his sweetheart because every time 
he caressed her he had an itching attack. 
and was obliged to scratch. Contrariwise 
cold makes certain sensitive individuals 
restless. Surrogated Dr. Duke: “It’s ex- 
tremely unfortunate if a husband is cold 
sensitive and his wife heat sensitive. He 





*Tannic acid (or tannin) is the leatherizing 
element in oak, sumach and other plants. It 
is tannin in tea which makes a strong infusion 
pucker the mouth. 
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ARROW REFORMS THE OXFORD SHIRT 


Many men have liked the numerous virtues of 
the oxford shirt so well that they’ve been willing 
to gamble with its one vice 


terrific shrinkage. 
Now those men can indulge in more pleasant 

forms of gambling. Now Arrow offers an oxford 

shirt-—the Gorpon—that will not shrink! 


Sanforizing takes care of that effectively and 
enduringly. No matter how often the Gorpon 
is laundered, its collar will stay the correct size 
».. its sleeves will expose the proper half-inch 
of cuff... it will remain the same size. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


The Gorpon is beautifully tailored. And it is 
finished with a collar that falls heir to all the 


secrets Arrow has learned in making over two 
billion collars. 


If you like the coolness and the unaffected 
smartness of oxford, see a GORDON. 


It comes with button-down collar (which is 
galloping back into favor) or with plain collar. 
All sizes. All sleeve lengths. And when you buy, 
look for the Arrow label. Arrow Shirts are sold 
under vo other. In white and colors. $1.95. 

© 1933, Cluett, Peabody & Co,, Inc., Troy, New York 
SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


7 new shirt if one ewer shrinks 
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T’S NICE... but nor beauty 

a commonplace @menade 
Anglais and tycoon penny. 

DeSoto did the pleating 
Riviera at its owng§marted 
smart. Heads turndpettes we 
raised... from Canmione. 

Some cars achie§ess. Othe 
have it thrust upon$DeSoto 5 

* Actual photograph on the Promenade des Anglais, at Nice, France. 
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born smart. It isn’t a question of paint or 


polish. Its flair is fundamental . . . from the 
curve of a fender to the correct fabric 
on its French roll seats. 


Its behavior is what you’d expect of a 


blue-blood. Beneath those fifteen feet of 


elegance is an 82 horse ‘power engine, 
Floating Power engine mountings, - ree 


Whee ling, Hydraulic Brakes and All-Silent 





Transmission. No vibration and no noise. 
Automatic Clutch optional. 

Let’s clear up the price question. DeSoto 
looks expensive, Actually it costs only a 
trifle more than the lowest priced cars. 
Prices begin at $665 F.O.B. Factory. That’s 
about $4 a week more (by deferred pay- 
ments) than the cheapest car you can buy. 
And look what you get for your money! 






<F SOTO SIX $065 


AND 1 F.O0.B. FACTORY 
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Never before has there been a greater ee 
opportunity or a greater need for a thing 
t 


vigorous, solidly documented journal of al 


affairs like FORTUNE to scrutinize and rough 
Vi 
illuminate the trend of thought and the : . , a} pA 
. Wis. 
; often 
try, at the crisis of its career, turns more shane 
and more to FORTUNE for the vivid yn 
and comprehensive and uninfluenced po te 
history of our times. : ! pain 
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© Meiji Jingu, Hosankai 

resents ° The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Emperor Meiji's marriage—one of thirteen 

ss murals from the Meiji Shrine reproduced in color in FORTUNE for July. 
THE WONDER BOYS IN WASHINGTON —"'Thinking again?" the Duchess asked... . "I've a right to think," said 
Alice sharply... . "Just about as much right,"’ said the Duchess, "as a pig has to fly." WAR KREUGER III.—An explana- 





sight, s 
tion of a $250,000,000 swindle, in which it is suggested that Ivar Kreuger fooled the Americans because the Americans about 

a : en ; reporte 
heartily approved of fooling the income tax collector. Also because National City sold Brazilian bonds which never should concent 
have been sold. Also because American Can had no independent audit. Also because Allied Chemical concealed a ph 


skeleton in its bookkeeping. And for other reasons. SILVER, JUST SILVER—A commodity which soars cometlike through Pee 7 


2.359 | 
attribut 
Commi| 
the adv 


mankind's imagination—giving men astounding dreams of prosperity, showering the world with sparks of economic theory. 
THE REIGN OF MEIJI—Forty-five amazing years during which Japan advanced from the feudal age to the industrial 


present. No great power's history is so little known as Japan's. Yet an understanding of Japan is especially dependent a 
on its history. AIR REDUCTION-—The market mystery of '29, the booming business of '33. How some enterprising gentle- _ 
men took the oxygen out of God's free air and sold it to make a flame that is literally hotter than Hell. And why, though tion of 
air is free, the profits still roll in. 850,000,000 BOTTLES FOR BEER—. . . have moved Owens-lllinois Glass common A 
from 31'/2 in March to 77'/2 in May. What will the 550,000,000 hard liquor bottles that lie beyond the repeal horizon mean? + opted 
BALDNESS-—Sex, sun or thyroid? No certain cause is known, no certain cure. But tonics, treatments, and toupees, three Sohers 
ports in storm, make a dependable Baldness Business. THE BABY RADIO—Which has grown so fast its own mother “omg 4 
hardly recognizes it. And she isn't sure she wants to, either. ". 
sine 
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FORTUNE is not sold at newsstands. The subscription price is ten dollars the 
year. Address Circulation Department, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago. 
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feels good if he’s active, and the same 
thing makes her feel bad.” 

Other Points. The slick tongue which 
usually goes with pernicious anemia often 
roughens up, if the patient absorbs plenty 
of Vitamin B, said Drs. William Shainline 
Middleton and Adolph Hutter of Madison, 
Wis. Eruptions of the soles and palms 
often are due to infected teeth, tonsils, 
ulcer or other disease of the digestive 
tract, observed Dr. George Clinton An- 
drews Jr. & associates of Manhattan. A 
normal adult has very nearly 1/20 of an 
ounce of sand in his lungs, Dr. William 
Duncan McNally of Chicago calculated. 
A coal miner’s lungs contain about 1/6 oz., 
a zinc miner’s 2/5 0z., a stone cutter’s 3/5 
0z., a granite cutter’s 11/10 oz. Dr. Wil- 
liam James Gardner of Cleveland de- 
scribed the fate of a young woman who 
had one-half of her brain cut out because 
of a tumor. Amazingly, she lost neither 


cc 





Milwaukee Journal 
Des Mornes’ BIERRING 
To hostesses, a “natural.” 


sight, speech, intellect or ability to move 
about. Yale’s Dr. Arthur Meyer Vudkin 
reported that cod-liver oil and Vitamin A 
concentrate are effective remedies for the 
impaired vision which follows excess 
smoking and drinking. 

A. M. A. Activities. The A. M. A. on 
April 1 had 97,111 members, a decrease of 
2.359 from the previous total, largely 
attributable to economic conditions. The 
Committee on Foods last year censored 
the advertising, labeling and purity of 631 
commercial food products, approved 510.* 

The Council on Medical Education is 
actively persuading medical schools to 
limit their enrolment to stop over-produc- 
tion of U. S. doctors. The nation has 
25,000 too many doctors already, estimates 
the A. M. A., and 6,000 new students 
entered medical schools last year. Doctors 
educated abroad hereafter will find getting 
a license to practice in the U. S. exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

New President of the A. M. A. is Dr. 
Dean De Witt Lewis, wealthy Baltimore 
(Johns Hopkins) surgeon, elected last 
year. Elected last week to be president 
_*Since the Committee on Foods started func- 
tioning three years ago, it has considered more 
than 1,600 items, approved 1,075, disapproved 45. 





TIME 


for 1934-35 was Dr. Walter Lawrence 
Bierring, 64, rich Des Moines internist, 
able diagnostician, a descendant of Vitus 
Jonassen Bering for whom Bering Strait 
was named. Dr. Bierring reads, writes 
and fondly speaks Danish, German, 
French. His polyglot library is one of 
Des Moines’ most extensive. He takes a 
brief case full of books on his frequent 
lecture tours of Iowa, reads as his chauf- 
feur drives him between communities. Des 
Moines hostesses call him a “natural,” 
conversational entertainer. A 200-lb. six- 
footer, he recently abandoned crutches, 
took an artificial leg. On the large grounds 
of his Des Moines home he has an elab- 
orate court for croquet which he plays 
with intense fervor. Professionally Dr. 
Bierring’s experience has been broad— 
postgraduate studies in Austria, Germany, 
and France, professor of the theory & 
practice of medicine at Iowa State and 
Drake University, and a potent officer of 
many a medical board 

Glands. To proceed intelligently with 
the diagnosis & treatment of disease phy- 
sicians and surgeons now realize that they 
must have a good, working knowledge of 
the ductless glands, the balancing of whose 
hormones control the life, mind and char- 
acter of an individual. Endocrine medicine 
is a growing specialty. Next week TIME 
will report the endocrine pronouncements 
made at Milwaukee and further will at- 
tempt to survey the present knowledge of 
the glands. 
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Leprosy Assailed 

Leprologists rejoiced to learn last week 
that the leprosy germ has at last and re- 
peatedly been grown in laboratory dishes. 
Possible ultimate control of the scourge 
is therefore in sight. The men who ac- 
complished the feat are Professor Malcolm 
Herman Soule, University of Michigan 
bacteriologist, and Professor Earl Baldwin 
McKinley, dean of Washington 
Medical school. Both are advisers to the 
Leonard Wood Memorial.* 

First success in growing the leprosy 
germ artificially came after Professors 
McKinley and Soule placed the germs in 
a special atmosphere of carbon dioxide and 
oxygen. The youngest of 16 generations 
of germs grown that way were potent 
enough to cause what looked like leprosy 
in laboratory monkeys. Professor Mc- 
Kinley here diverged and with the help 
of Professor Adah Elizabeth Verder of 
George Washington University grew an- 
other crop of germs in minced chicken 
embryo under ordinary atmosphere. New 
generations developed in seven to ten days 
and accelerated efforts to produce im- 
munization agents. Eventually the investi- 
gators hope to devise a skin test for 
leprosy which will make detection of that 
disease as simple and as certain as the 
present skin tests for tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever 

With this hope in mind, Professor Mc- 
Kinley last week went to Europe for vaca- 
tion. Professor Soule at the same time 
left for the new Leonard Wood Memorial 
leprosy laboratory at Culion, Philippine 
Islands. 


George 


*While Governor of the Philippines the late 
Major General Leonard Wood, who had been a 
doctor before he became a soldier, started to 
raise a $2,000,000 fund to eradicate. leprosy, 
which afflicts the Philippines. 
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holds no remorse for the man who takes 


his travel neat 
Ohio. 


all night and wake up with a clear head! 


on ¢ thesapeake and 


Here *s one way lo be on the ¢o 


No sand in your eyes. No fuzzy taste 
in your mouth, Exhilarated? Sure. And 
feeling fit enough to swing the world by 
the tail! It’s the long, lazy sleep that 
does it—induced by nothing stronger 
than the fresh, clean, cooled air you get 
in Chesapeake and Ohio trains, on top 
of a wonderful road bed. Every through 
train is genuinely air-conditioned. It’s 
the favorite road of up-and-coming 
executives—because it sets’em up for 


a big day’s business. 
The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 
THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
THE 
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SPORTSMAN 
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THE F. F. . * 
7 
All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 
Washington. Philadelphia- New York 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago - Detroit. Toledo - Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route youon the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Insist upon it! 
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WORLD CRUID 


from (Neu York 
January 14,1934 


On the Oueen of Cruising Steamships 


AE SULUTE 


Rates from $1200 


—yet a double cruise! An 
ideal Mediterranean Cruise 
is added to the favorite East- 
ward World Cruise. 137 joy- 
ous days on the RESOLUTE, 
Visits in 40 ports, 29 roman- 
tic lands— for less than $9 
a day and up. A compre- 
hensive program of shore 
excursions for $500. 


HAMBURG: 
AMERICAN LINE 
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RELIGION 


In Mennonite Fields 


A simple life of toil and worship is that 
of Amish Celony of the Mennonite sect 
on the central Illinois flats. Tilling the 
soil on large farms, its rugged members 
have always opposed modern machinery 
on theological grounds. The Colony was 
steadfast even during the World War, 
when’ increased production would have 
meant bigger profits. Last week the Men- 
nonites compromised. First, rain had held 
up planting. Second, heat had felled horses. 
After prayer and conference, the Men- 
nonite elders voted to rent some tractors, 
to hire some drivers. But piously they 
vowed that as soon as they caught up, 
out would go tractors and drivers again. 














St. Peter’s Aflame 

Until their imprisonment in 1870 the 
Popes of Rome celebrated, with glittering 
parades, the ancient Feast of Corpus 
Christi in adoration of the Holy Eucharist. 

Last week Pope Pius XI, no longer pris- 
oner but monarch of Vatican City, re- 
vived the celebration. In vast St. Peter’s 
Square, late in the afternoon, 50,000 Ro- 
mans and pilgrims waited. Presently from 
St. Peter’s central doorway appeared the 
Pope, apparently kneeling but actually 
sitting at a prie-dieu on a platform borne 
by twelve husky men. Pius XI bore aloft 
a gem-encrusted monstrance containing 
the Host.* Prelates held a damask canopy 
over the Holy Father’s head and stirred 
the warm air about him with ostrich- 
plumed flabella. Mace-bearers, torch- 
bearers, Noble Guards and Swiss Guards 
walked at his side. The crowd cheered. 
Then 18 cardinals and 6,000 priests and 
ordinaries fell into line, bearing lighted 
candles. The Pope in the rear, they 
marched slowly through the evening shad- 
ows and the Bernini colonnade. 

Circling back, the Pope approached an 
altar on St. Peter’s portico, behind which 
was a great tapestry of the Last Supper. 
He turned, held aloft the monstrance, pro- 
solemn benediction. At once 
floodlights swept his white-robed figure. 
With his procession he re-entered St. 
Peter’s, dark, obscure. Then suddenly the 
50,000 watchers beheld the entire dome, 
the roofs, the porches and balustrades of 
St. Peter’s burst into flames of thousands 
of flaring torches. The crowd cheered, 
while the basilica blazed like a vast birth- 
day cake. As they went back home, in 


| trams and through dark streets, there was 


much talk of the sanpietrini, those nimble 
workers of St. Peter’s who had scurried 
about the dome and roof on skillfully 
manipulated ropes, fixing and lighting the 


| torches. 
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Bricks 

In Kenilworth, Ill., Chicago suburb, 
Episcopalians cocked quizzical eyes as they 
approached their Church of the Holy 
Comforter one Sunday lately. The front 
doorway was unaccountably bricked up. 
A vestryman stood nearby, motioning wor- 





. *From hostia (victim). The Host is a wheat 
wafer which, according to Catholic belief, has 
become the actual body and blood of Christ, 
Victim of Sacrifice. 
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shippers around to a side entrance. Dur- 


ing the service Rev. Leland Hobart Dan- 


forth explained that the Church needed 
$1,500. For every $5 contributed, a brick 
would be removed. Last week the Church 
of the Holy Comforter had $1,220, the 
doorway was almost open. 


o—— 





Stone 

In Manhattan’s Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine one day last week, plump- 
cheeked little Dean Milo Hudson Gates 
read from Acts, XVII. Lean little Bishop 
William T. Manning stood in red vest- 
ments by his side. Dean Gates read from 
the words of another little man, but a great 
one: bald, homely St. Paul who stood on 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 


BrisHop MANNING, DEAN GATES, 
ARCHBISHOP ATHENAGORAS & CHUNK 








The Greeks sang a hymn. 


a rock on Mars Hill in Athens and cried: 

“Ve men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious. For as I 
passed by, and beheld your devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription, TO 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you.... 

“God . . . dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands... . 

“For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being; as certain also of your own 
poets have said... .” 

A piece of the very rock upon which St. 
Paul preached was received with pomp 
and ceremony last week by Cathedral- 
builder Bishop Manning, who loves to col- 
lect relics for his fane. It is a 30-lb. 
chunk of rose granite, 18 in. by 12 in. 
by 6 in. 

For the acceptance of the stone Bishop 
Manning arranged a Greek-Episcopal serv- 
ice during which St. Paul’s sermon was 
read in Greek as well as English. A choir 
of Greek moppets sang a Byzantine hymn 
to St. John the Divine. Greeks and Epis- 
copalians were photographed together as 
bushy-bearded Athenagoras, Archbishop 
of North & South America, presented the 
stone in a velvet-lined box on behalf o! 
Chrysostomos, Archbishop of Athens, who 
wrote to his western brother saying: “I 
consider this stone more precious than 
gold or silver.” 
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BRYAN Try 
AGAIN STEPS AHEAD 


WITH GREATER COMFORT AND 
PRIDE FOR THE HOME OWNER 





BRYANT 





The Bryant Laboratories have worked full time during the exciting 
years just past. » » Remarkable new developments have added 
day by day to the perfection of Bryant heaters and air condi- 
tioners. » » The Bryant prepared air and the Bryant comfort control 
developments will be popular additions to any American home. 


PR 8? A Bee 


With Bryant Comfort Control you escape both frigid winter and humid 
summer. Bryant prepared air machines bring the soft, clear air of a mountain 
breeze into your home, regardless of howling blizzard, sultry humidity 
or smoky neighborhood. These machines are integrally designed for heat- 
ing, cooling, cleaning and distributing all the air in the home. Different 
models for large and small homes and for various climatic conditions, 





** BRYANT CONVERSION GAS BURNERS 





« *« BR Y ANT G A-S ae St ae ee 









Lets your pup 






{To place in boilers or furnaces that were designed for other fuels} 
The Bryant Laboratories have developed these burners to meet rigid require- 
ments of a low fuel cost and a high degree of heating satisfaction. » » Many 
people install Bryant Conversion Burners in their present heating equip- 
ment so that they may secure the convenience possible only with gas fuel. 


The simplest and most completely automatic gas heating plants. These have the 
Bryant Unit Design of boiler, burners and controls. Require not the lifting 
of a finger, the speaking of a word, nor the turn of a thought. Will outlast 
the home because there are no moving parts that wear. All Bryant boiler auto- 
matic controls are gas operated. 


Bryant has much automatic gas heating and air preparation information 


ready for your use, and has skilled engineers in forty cities at your disposal. 
Write for information today. Use the coupon 


THE BRYANT HEATER COMPANY e 17804 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


BRYANT 


Clutomatic GAS HEATING 


Send 

‘ Information on Air Preparation. 

() Information on Conversion Burners. 
[ Information on Boilers. 


Name 












() A Heating Engineer to discuss my requirements. 





Address 











Chip... ‘ State - 





be your furnace man 
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TeWk Wald: More 


“Place FOR TOO YEARS 


OR seven centuries Leipzig has been 

the world’s most important and 
most favored center for the exchange 
of the best each country has to offer. 

At the Fall Fair, 7000 exhibitors 
from 22 countries will sell their wares 
to 150,000 buyers from 72 countries. 
Whatever your business, trade or pro- 
fession you will find the latest offerings 
of the whole world, here assembled for 


your inspec tion and comparison. 






Write for information on reduced 
rates and simplified arrangements for 
travel. 

LEIPZIG» 10 EAST 

TRADE! AQT ST. 
FAIR- ING NEW YORK 





North Shore's foremost resort 
hotel. Private bathing beach. 
Revised 1933 rates. Booklet 


Clement Kennedy, President 
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Watch Her 


Favorite in the 





Coy Maid Purse, at 
Belmont Park (1 ), last week, was Ber- 
nard M. Baruch’s two-year-old filly, Watch 
Her. At the barrier, Watch Her succeeded 
in throwing her jockey, Tony Pascuma. 
She ran riderless down the chute which 
cuts across the infield, then twice around 
the 14-mi. track, and finally, before any- 
one could catch her, jumped a fence and 
started toward her stable. A mounted 
policeman caught her running toward the 
third jump on a nearby steeplechase 
course, brought her back to the post. By 
this time—32 minutes after the horses 
had first lined up—bookmakers who ex- 
pected that she would be too tired to run 
at all had increased the odds on Watch 
Her from 6 to 5 to 150 to I. 

Watch Her was placed on the outside 
position for bad behavior. She got off to 
a good start, broke away from the field 
after a few strides. Jockey Pascuma, who 
had intended to let her gallop home last 
as a matter of form, allowed her to run 
as fast as she wanted. He was even more 
amazed than the crowd when she ran fast 
enough to win, a length and a half ahead of 
Miss Merriment at the finish. 





Bellower 

Early one morning last week a wet and 
weary man reached the house in Fair- 
haven, N. J. where he lived alone, peeled 
off his soggy clothes and flumped into bed. 
He was tired because he had come from a 
program of wrestling bouts in New York's 
Yankee Stadium where his mighty voice 
had roared names, weights, decisions, to 
the crowd. He had got soaked when 
showers fell during the matches. He sank 
into a troubled sleep. Before daylight he 
woke, blinked into the darkness, tried to 
turn over, made the terrifying discovery 
that he could not move so much as a 
finger or toe. 

The man was famed Joe Humphries, 63, 
who grew up in a family of 23 brothers 
and sisters. A onetime newsboy, his 45 
years of bellowing announcements at box- 
ing & wrestling matches, bicycle races, golf 
tournaments, track meets, rodeos and 
regatta is have mé ade him Stentor of U. S. 





Bah Jove/ 


“Things are going on up here. 

See that jolly reunion over there under the trees— 
and the golfers? (I don’t blame them for liking that 
course)—see those youngsters starting out on the 
horses and those two playing tennis?—My word! 
but things are going on at this Mountain View 


place. 


YOU should see it!” 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 
In-the- While Mountains 


W. F. Dodge & Son 
Whitefield, New Hampshire 





Sport and his amiable, snaggle-toothed. 
face familiar to millions of sport-goers. 
Lying now in the darkness, alone with 
his frozen body, Bellower Humphries 
thought of crying out for help, discovered 
that his famed lungs and larynx still 
functioned. He bellowed. No one came. 
He kept on bellowing at intervals as grey 
light came to dispel the suffocating dark- 


ness, as the sun climbed & climbed into 





Acme 


Jor HumpHries 


In the night, terror. 


the sky. It was not until to a. m. that a 
neighbor who lived across the street finally 
heard the bellows, rushed over to find Joe 
Humphries sweating and shivering in bed. 

A doctor was summoned, said that the 
paralysis was caused by a light stroke of 
apoplexy, that gradual recovery was prob- 
able. Joe Humphries balked when the 
doctor suggested a hospital, went instead 
to a near-by boarding-house. The second 
day he had regained enough muscular con- 
irol to smoke a cigaret. 


e 





At New London 


Harvard had a huge crew—183 lb. toa 
man—slow over sprint courses 5 but formi- 
dable for a four-mile race like last week’s 
at New London. In it were Coxswain 
Henry Hamilton Bissell, Stroke Gerard 
Cassedy and four other oarsmen who were 
on the crews that beat Yale last year and 
the year before. Coach Ed Leader’s Yale 
boat, known to be fast, had won all three 
of its sprint races earlier in the season. 
But no one knew whether it had enough 
endurance for a long pull, particularly if 
the wind blew up the river. 

Up the river the wind, cold after rain, 
was blowing hard when the two shells 
jumped away from the stake boat. Har- 
vard shot ahead in the spray of the racing 
start. As Stroke Cassedy slid his beat 
down to 31, Yale drew even and then 
ahead, three quarters of a length at the 
half mile, two lengths at the mile. Here 
where an inexperienced oarsman might 
have tried too hard to whittle down the 
lead, Cassedy was satisfied to let Yale set 
the pace. From time to time, fencing with 
Bill Garnsey in the stern of the other shell, 
he sent his beat up, dropped it again when 
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Yale answered the challenge. Finally, after | 

two miles and a half, Quarrier, Yale No. 4, 

caught a crab. It was the break that -_ SAV bE D M oO 

Cassedy had been waiting for. This time N EY 
when the Harvard beat went up, the bow 

of the Harvard shell began to creep along 


Yale’s gunwhale slowly & steadily until by ta king 


the boats were even half a mile from the 
this 


finish. They stayed that way for quarter THIS CRUISE 
of a mile until Coxswain Bissell called for HAS 
Cruise” 


a Harvard stroke of 37. He held it for 
six beats, turned his head to make sure EVERYTHING! 
that Yale had cracked, and then, crazily 
excited, stood up and waved his arms 
above his head as his boat crossed the 
line—winner for the third year in succes- 
sion, with Yale, utterly spent, 1} lengths 
astern. 

It was the coldest, gloomiest Yale v. 
Harvard regatta on record, one of the most 
exciting since the race of 1914, when the 
Harvard steward in the judges’ boat voted 
that Yale had won because he mistakenly 
expected his Yale confrére to return the 
courtesy. William Meikleham, Columbia 
stroke in 1886, who usually referees the 


race, this year decided he was too old. | SicsdBe™acs “Reine a thrifty New Encl: 5 i oo 

, J - ew Englander, I keep a ts. Je 
Harvard suggested a Yale man to replace | 2 DAYSINBALI...onitin- Pi and ie costs m rte t hate; ; i cy 
him, Julian Wheeler Curtiss, 75, president etary of Empress of Brit- ” ee ee 





@ “It’s odd, how people think a world cruise is a luxury,” 
said the Lady from Boston. ‘‘You have to live, wherever vou 
are, aboard a liner or in a decent hotel. 






Z 


gees" ~ ‘ | ain, largest world cruise Seu “RK ace’ "4 - scaly. fea tte 

of A. G. Spalding & Bros., who usually | |iner afloat. Also Siam, Well, on the ‘Empress’ I was housed nicely, fed better 
runs the Poughkeepsie Regatta. Penang (Angkor Wat), than at home, amused every day with concerts, movies, par- 
After the race, Yale’s varsity and a | Cambodia, other extras. ties and what-not, had a pool and a gymnasium to keep my 


pick-up crew of Harvard junior varsity 
and freshmen prepared to leave for Cali- 
fornia, for the new intercollegiate regatta | 
over the Olympic Course at Long Beach. 


figure down, played bridge every afternoon when we weren't 
seeing something, and the whole thing cost me about $90 a 
week. The other $30 I had left over for the shore excursions 
... I took only those I wanted ... and for buying presents. 





Y 





“I gave up my hotel apartment and garage, and laid up the 
car. Naturally, I didn’t have concert subscriptions and thea- 
tre tickets to pay for, didn’t spend a lot of money on riding 
and bridge, and didn’t have to entertain Cousin Millie, who 
generally saddles herself on me for two months every Winter. 





Track & Field 
In the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation championships at Soldier Field, 
Chicago: | 
@ Glenn Cunningham, Kansas Univer- | “I figure I actually saved money, and I certainly had the 

sity’s famed middle-distance man, ran most wonderful experience I ever enjoyed in my life.” 
away from his field in the mile, won with See for yourself! Get ship’s plan, itinerary, fare schedule 


anew U. S. record of 4 min., 9.8 sec. ae cal a 
Metcalfe 4 » 9 ae BOROBOEDOER. . . Java's ... from your own agent... or any Canadian Pacific office: 
@ Ralph Metcalfe, huge Negro of Mar- | most famous Buddhistic 


quette, equaled the world’s record (9.4 | remains. Time to see this i : ; slate 
sec.) in the 1oo-yd. dash, set a new one, and other out-of-the-way Detroit, Los Angeles, binncepote, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
of 20.4 Sec., in the 220. places. Days, instead of San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, Montreal. 


@ Indiana’s Charles Hornbostel, beaten in Senet nner aaa: 
the mile, lumbered past Cunningnam in 
the stretch of the 880-yd. run, won by 
two inches with a world’s record of 1:50.9. 
@ Jack Torrance of Louisiana State threw 
a 16-lb. shot 52 ft., 10 in—two inches 
farther than the accepted world’s record. 
@ Bill Graber of Southern California, 
whose pole-vaulting won the intercollegiate 
championship for his team in 1931, was 
unexpectedly tied by Matthew Gordy of 
Louisiana State, at 14 ft. The tie gave 
Louisiana State the points it needed to win 
the meet, with a seven-man squad, inthe 
most surprising upset of the season, 58 | OFFICEINHONG KONG... 
points to Southern California’s 54. far-off link in Canadian 

" ; Pacific’s chain of 179 
agencies... reminder that 
this is the “‘World’s 
Greatest Travel System.” 


New York, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 4, 1934 






Competing in the 29th Annual Inter- 
scholastic championships at Soldier Field 
the same day, Jesse Owens, Negro star 
of Cleveland’s East Technical High school, s 


tied the world’s record in the 100-yd. EpresseBritain 


(ash; broke the interscholastic record in 130 days... 32 ports 


the 220; won the broad-jump with his including BALI. i i j 5 
third record of the day, 24 ft., 93 in. Ship cruise only, } & 
—_o-——_ $1600 up. Standard 


Who Won shore excursion pro- 

€ Princeton’s polo team: the Intercolle- | gramme, $500. . CANADIAN PACIFIC 
slate championship; 10 to 9 on Raymond 
Fitestone’s goal in the extra period against | 
Harvard in the final; at Rye, N. Y. | 
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Nominal Price | 


and Phe-nomenal 
Wear! 
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THAT’S THE RECORD OF B.V. D.! 


If you think that “bargain counter” | 
underwear costs you less than B.V.D. 
—you’re wrong—you’re dead wrong! 
. . Bargain underwear is a luxury. It 
costs you more than B.V.D.’s because 
its life is short! . . B.V.D. outwears 
and outvalues all the catch-penny 
private brands that ever pulled the 
wool over your eyes and the shoddy 
over your limbs .. No laundry can 
lick B.V.D. It's made to fit—never 
bags at the seat—and never comes to 
a parting of the ways when you make 
a sudden movement . . Shorts, Shirts, 
Union Suits—whatever you wear, get 
B.V.D. and cut your underwear cost. 


NEW YORK 





UNDERWEAR 
PAJAMAS 
e SWIM SUITS 


the new “COMBONAIR” SHIRT 


6 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 








i | evacuated double-walled glass jacket (like | 


SCIENCE 


Light Bulbs 

Two much-publicized electrical com- 
panies—General Electric and Westing- 
house—supply most of the U. S. with 
lamp bulbs. In Europe that function is 
performed chiefly by potent Philips Glow- 
lampworks of Holland, which also boasts 
one of the finest physical research labora- 
tories east of the Atlantic. Last week it 
appeared that all three companies were 





' working independently on the same thing 
—a new sodium vapor bulb to be used | 


primarily for street lighting. In Manhat- 
tan, 100-odd members of the New York 
Electrical Society sat like jaundiced mum- 


mies in an auditorium suffused with the | 


yellow sodium light while their president 


described the particular bulb of the Dutch | 


company. In Andover, N. J., Westing- 


house was demonstrating the uses of the | 
, strange light in interior illumination. In 


Schenectady, General Electric installed 22 
of its own sodium vapor lamps on a section 
of the Balltown Road, watched startled 








motorists gape at the lights as they sped | 


down the saffron-colored highway. 


The light of the bulb is monochromatic, | 


i.e. it glows in but one color. Such light 
is useful in highway illumination because 
it reveals the details of objects at low 
levels of illumination, casts almost no 


shadow. The yellow glow of the sodium | 


eliminates the offensive glare of white 
light, and, although the average motorist 
would probably find the bulb dim at first 
sight, it actually gives three to four times 
more light than the ordinary street lamp. 
The Philips bulb is credited with increas- 
ing seeing power at night from 12 to 20 
times. Already installed in a dozen places 
in Holland, England, Denmark, Switzer- 
land and Norway, it has lighted highways 
so brightly that automobiles can speed at 
60 m.p.h. without headlights. European 
police are delighted with it, automobile 
clubs indorse it, insurance officials grin 
broadly at the thought of reduced risks 
from night accidents. 

The bulb itself has four terminals, two 
for the filament, and is filled with neon 
| gas and metallic sodium. When the cur- 
rent is switched on, an arc light springs 


from the neon gas, then a yellow glow 


bulb consumes 80 watts of electricity, but 
| because it produces so much more light 


iar . . . 
| its sponsors claim that it is not only more 


efficient but, once installed, is more eco- 
nomical. Chief problems have been that 
sodium attacks ordinary glass and that the 
| intense heat of the light destroys the bulb. 
These flaws have been corrected by the de- 
velopment of a special glass for the bulb. 





| for its operation is maintained by an 


a thermos bottle) placed around the bulb. 

The General Electric bulb, also in- 
tended chiefly for highways, is equipped 
with a reflector resembling a “floppy bon- 
net” to concentrate the light downward, 
prevent it from being diffused in all direc- 
| tions. It consumes between 80 and 90 
| watts; its light output is equivalent to that 
| of a Mazda lamp consuming 215 watts. 


} 


from the filament, takes on a red glow | 


from the evaporation of the filament. The | 


| than the ordinary lamp of that wattage, | 


Heat developed in the lamp and necessary | 
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Common Ground 
AMAN away from home on business 

is interested in restful sleep, good 
food, attentive service, and facilitation of 
his business so he can get home as soon 
as possible. 
We meet such men on common ground, 
for it has been our privilege for more 
than two generations to provide tired 
men of affairs with cheerful rooms and 
soft beds; to set as excellent a table as 
the country affords; and to attend with 
courtesy to the slightest wish of every 
guest. The hotel is conveniently located 
in the heart of Boston’s business section 

Plenty of single rooms with bath at $3 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 
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TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS 









BACK TO 


The “Pocono Hay-ven Plan” for full: 
living, followed by hundreds of thou- 
sands, originates at this famous sana- 
torium in the beautiful Pocono Moun- 
tains. The Hay-ven is operated as a 
hotel, offering all the recreational facili- 
ties of a resort, as well as a sanatorium 
Complete descriptive booklet 
on request. Address Pocono Hay-ven, 
Lackawanna Trail, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


regime. 








The POCONO 
” HAYVEN Wa 


“Which Stocks Are a Buy Now”? 


Send for free copy 


-||\Babson’s 
||Reports 


| and the famous 


BABSONCHART 


Div. 73-100 Babson Park, Mass. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Masses Like Infantry 
(See front cover) 

On the coast of Tuscany, 100 miles 
northwest of Rome, lies the tiny port of 
Orbetello. The protecting shoulder of a 
great mountain (from which Napoleon’s | 
Elba can be seen 40 miles out to sea) 
guards it from high winds. Long sand spits 
make the mountain look “like a great ship 
























moored by its three ropes of sand”; more 
$s important, they make smooth as a mill- 
d pond the blue lagoons lying on either side 
of of the town. There in winter fat eels are 
Dn snared for the Christmas tables of Italy. 
There in summer wealthy Italian families 
d, lounge. And there is the famed seaplane 
re school of the Italian Air Force. 
- Orbetello hotels were filled last week 
“ with females young & old, beauteous & 
as 
th unlovely. They were the women folk of 
ry 100 aviators who awaited the signal to 
ed start the biggest show ever staged by 
a Italian aviation: the mass flight of 25 sea- 
planes across the ocean to Chicago and 
A Century of Progress. 
For a few fluttery days the women were 
___ | permitted to roam the air station arm-in- 
——  ] arm with the flyers. For months the men 
had been confined in monastic seclusion 
lest any of them get off mental or emo- 
tional balance. Under the fanatical hawk- 
eye discipline of their commander, Col. 
) Aldo Pellegrini, they dined together at a 
Ts severely vegetarian training table. The 





hours of each day were strictly appor- 
tioned to flight practice, study, outdoor 
sport, sleep. A wife who tried to see her 
husband at Orbetello was brusquely in- 
formed at the gate: “All the pilots of the 
Atlantic squadron are bachelors.” Indig- 
nantly she hurried home, exhumed her 










istry at Rome. But she was not permitted 
to see her husband until the visitors’ days 
last week. 

With discipline relaxed the pilots 
amused themselves like college footballers 
on the eve of a Big Game. One restless 
fellow laid hold of Marco, the squadron’s 
donkey mascot, painted zebra stripes on 
him. Others held a mock election for the 
recipient of an ivory plaque carved with 
the figure of an eagle clutching the Italian 
lag in its mouth. The plaque had been 
sent by a girl in Rome to “the pilot who 













xe full: las no sweetheart.” The pilots elected 
— Lieut. Cadringheri, and all autographed a 
pet ; 






icture of one of the squadron’s seaplanes 
to send to the girl. The horseplay was 
interrupted when Col. Pellegrini mustered 
he men of the squadron into line on the 
quay, facing the 25 big seaplanes bobbing 
at moorings. The stage was set. Upon it 
stepped the imposing figure of General 
Italo Balbo, Minister of Aviation, supreme 
commander of the Atlantic flight. To Gen- 
eral Balbo, Col. Pellegrini said: 

“T present 100 persons of flesh, and 100 
hearts of steel!” 

Replied General Balbo: “I greet you all 
a a commander and a companion. We are 
teady with tranquil spirit. I am not un- 
mindful of dangers. . But these are 
hot inferior to our destiny.” 

Right arms extended, commander & 
crew recited in unison the Fascist oath: 

“We will make ourselves worthy soldiers 

























marriage certificate, stormed the Air Min- | 
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NOW THE KRO-FLITE, 100, 


HAS THE 





as YEAR, Kro-Flite appears with 


the Paintless Cover its famous 
brother Top-Flite so triumphantly in- 
troduced last year! 


The new Kro-Flite is pure white, and 
stays white, yet there isn’t a drop of 


| paint on it. And if you don’t think that’s 


important, get out your pocket micro- 
scope and examine any painted ball and 


| the paintless Kro-Flite side by side. 





You'll find the Kro-Flite free from 
tiny flaws and with its marking (a mark- 
ing designed to the ten-thousandth of an 
inch to give utmost distance and accu- 
racy) absolutely unsullied. 


But you're likely to find the marking 
of the painted ball partially filled in, 
and the cover marred by tiny defects 
and blemishes. Tiny, yes — but when 
tests show that a variance of 1/1000 of 


an inch can cause a variance of 3 to 5 
yards in distance or direction, you can’t 
shrug off even tiny distortions. 


Pe 


Moreover, the Paintless Cover is easier 
to clean, and stays playable longer be- 
cause there’s no paint or lacquer to chip 
off. 
Same old toughness 

In gaining these advantages, Kro-Flite 
has lost none of its famous toughness. 
It still is the only ball that combines first- 
gtade distance with maximum durability. 


And Spalding adds the timely appeal 
for economy to the timeless appeal for 
better golf. Both the Kro-Flite and the 
Top-Flite have been reduced to 65¢ 


each... 2 for $1.25 ...$7.50 a dozen. 


Your Professional, your Spalding Dealer, or 
any Spalding store can supply you. 


KRO-FLITE 





Like SPRINGS 
on your razor 


You’tt almost believe your razor’s taken a 
new lease on life, the minute you let it bury 
its edge in the creamy lather of Squibb 
Shaving Cream. 

For Squibb’s actually cushions the blade 
- - - makes it seem to ride on ball bearings. 
Gone are all the rasps, the tugs, and the 
bites. The blade glides. 

And what a welcome sense of comfort 
Squibb’s leaves you after shaving. It con- 
tains oils essential to the comfort of the skin. 
Try Squibb’s and feel the difference. 

Send 10c for a generous tube to E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, 2406 Squibb Building, New York. 
@Squibb Talcum for men—the last shaving 


SQUIBB 
SHAVING CREAM 


TIME 


of the King and worthy soldiers of the 
Italy created by our leader [nostra 
Duce].” 

A priest came forward, prayed over the 
men, sprinkled holy water toward the sea- 
planes, and invoked the blessing of the 
Virgin of Loreto.* “O God, . . . who hast 
destined all the elements of this world for 
the use of the human race, bless us, we 
beseech Thee, this aircraft . . . that those 
who flying in it put themselves under the 
care of the Blessed Virgin, may speedily 
arrive at their destination and may return 
home unharmed. . . .” 

After last farewells, the visitors were 
herded out, the gates were locked—with 
General Balbo inside, and the pilots im- 
patiently awaited the order: “Decollare!” 
(take-off). But ice around Labrador de- 
layed that order. 

The Flight to A Century of Progress 
is known to Italians as Crociera del Decen- 
nale (Cruise of the Decennial) celebrating 
the tenth birthday of Fascism. It was 
conceived two years ago by General Balbo 
when he completed his squadron flight of 
ten seaplanes (out of 14 starters) across 
the South Atlantic to Brazil. At first he 
proposed to take his squadron completely 
around the world, but abandoned that 
scheme as too pretentious, if not too risky. 
Even the flight to the U. S. and back, a 
magnificent military gesture costing up- 
ward of $500,000, was not approved by all 
Italians, who feel acutely the pinch of 
hard times. At one time the Italian 


Government even denied that it was con- 
templated. However, for the past year and 


*When in 1920 Pope Benedict XV _ looked 
about for a patron saint for airmen, he had not 
far to seek. At Loreto, overlooking the Adriatic, 
stood a Holy House which, by legend, was the 
onetime residence of the Virgin Mary in Nazareth. 
When in 1263 the Turks threatened it with 
destruction, a squadron of angels is supposed 
to have picked up Mary’s house and flown it 
to a place near Fiume, thence to Loreto. By 
the Pope’s decree the Blessed Virgin Mary of 
Loreto became “‘special patron with God of all 
things aeronautic.” 


PROVING THAT 


FLIT 


KILLS BUGS 
QUICKER THAN 


GREASED 
LIGHTNING 
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a half at Orbetello, and more recently 
along the route to Chicago, flight prepara- 
tions have been intense. 


The route from Orbetello lies northwest 
to Amsterdam (870 mi.), to Londonderry, 
Ireland (630 mi.), to Reykjavik, Iceland 
(930 mi.), southwest to Cartwright, Labra- 
dor (1,500 mi.), to Shediac, N. B. (800 
mi.), to Montreal (500 mi.), to Chicago 
(870 mi.). Following a three-day féte at 
the World’s Fair the squadron will hop 
east to Port Washington, N. Y. on Long 
Island Sound. Unlike the South Atlantic 
flight, on which General Balbo left his 
planes with the Brazilian Government in 
barter for coffee, he will lead this squadron 








N.Y. Public Library 
VIRGIN OF LORETO 





A squadron of angels flew from Nazareth. 


home again through the sky. The route, 
undetermined, may lie via the Azores. 

Besides the 100 men in the planes, some 
300 men on land and water are engaged in 
helping the squadron to cross and recross 
the ocean. Every scheduled stopping point 
and an emergency station at Greenland 
will be manned by crews of meteorologists, 
radiomen, mechanics. About 15 cruisers 
and trawlers and even two submarines 
(good at snaking through drift ice) patrol 
the course. Last link in the preparations 
which held up the take-off last week was 
establishment of the base at Labrador. 
The supply ship Alicia had not yet crashed 
the late icejam from the Strait of Belle 
Isle to Cartwright. 

Flesh & Steel. The Italians fly in « 
cavalcade of seven compact triads and 
one quartet. Leading them all is Balbo’ 
plane, identified by a large black star on 
the fuselage. Each plane, with a crew 
of two pilots, a radinoman & mechanic, 's 
equipped with a pneumatic lifeboat. Each 
man has a sort of light diving suit in which 
he can live for half an hour under water 
Taboo as provisions are liquor ané 
chicken. To Italian airmen fowl is a jinx 

The 25 ships, cream of 96 tested for the 
expedition, are Savoia-Marchetti S-55 /y- 
droplanos* similar to those of the Sout! 


. . card 

*Because acroplano is not a true Italian wort. 

Aviator-Poet Gabriele D’Annunzio coined, tt 
to popularize velivolo. It failed to take. 
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does Enduro, Republic's stainless steel, rides the air lines 

recross “s this summer with the famous new Boeing transports. 
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wear DU-ONS 


Here’s underwear that gives you a brand 
new idea of what it is to be comfortable 
and well dressed in summer. All 
cloth eliminated. No tightness, no over- 
lapping layers at waist... no bunching, 
crawling, binding, pinching anywhere. 
Slumped in an easy chair or exercising 
violently—you're always free of all annoy- 
ances—in Du-Ons. 


excess 


Note these Features 


I. Specially designed athletic closed 
crotch of soft, elastically knitted fab- 
rie — full and roomy. 

2 

3. 


Simple, conveniert opening. 
One piece — no overlapping layers 
or tight elastics at waist. Nothing to 
pull out, roll up or readjust. 
4. 


5. 


G. On in a jiffy. 
Made of Durene, Cotton, Lisle or Ray- 
on. White, Colors. Men's and Boys’. 


Brief legs — no crawling. 
Smooth, closed seat—no seam in 
center — no gapping or bunching. 


Duofold, Inc. Mohawk. N.Y 
Dept. T3 


DU-OM 


. PAT. OFF, 
* Patented 
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Atlantic flight, great twin-hulled affairs 
with the pilots’ compartment housed in a 
bridge between the hulls. Mounted above 
the bridge are two Isotta-Fraschini engines 
in tandem, each driving with 800 h.p. a 
three-bladed propeller. Cruising speed: 
137 m.p.h. Cruising range: 2,500 mi. 
How soon Balbo’s squadron might reach 
the U. S., once it started, even he would 
not predict. Given fair weather all the 
way it could make the seven jumps in a 
week or ten days. But peasoup fogs boil 
up around Labrador, and General Balbo 
has flatly stated that he will turn back 
rather than foolishly risk a ship. Yet, if 
he decides to go ahead, he has no patience 
with a crew which fails to keep its plane 
where it belongs. His orders: “Arrive 
with the plane or don’t arrive.” 
L’Atlantico. Technical commander of 
the flight, organizer and executive is Col. 
Pellegrini, 44, seasoned naval officer, whose 
wife is the U. S.-born daughter of Theo- 
dore Kaschmann, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone of 20 years ago. But no other 
man calls himself, or is called, commander 
from the moment Italo Balbo steps upon 
the scene. Glory or blame will fall squarely 
upon the shoulders of that amazing man 
whose worshippers call him L’Atlantico. 
Famed in Italy’s politics of the past 
five years are two blackbearded men 
sometimes called “the twins.” The other 


with the beard is Dino Grandi, onetime 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. There is a 
story that when Il Duce ousted Signor 


Grandi from the cabinet last year he 
simultaneously sent Air Minister Balbo a 
letter informing him that his “resignation 
was accepted.” Minister Balbo is sup- 
posed to have marched straight in upon 
Il Duce, handed back the letter as “sent 
by mistake.” That tale is told by anti- 
Fascists to illustrate their belief that 
Premier Mussolini fears his Air Minister 
because of the latter’s personal grip on the 
Air Force. They go even further, hinting 
that Mussolini encourages his Minister to 
lead airplanes across oceans in the hope 
that he may arrive neither with his ship 
nor at all. True or false, the fact remains 
that Twin Grandi is out—a mere Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain—while Twin Balbo, 
welcome or not. stands closer than any 
man to Benito Mussolini. 

Italo Balbo at 23 came out of the War 
and the hardy Alpine corps with a bronze 
medal, two silver medals, a lisp and 
vaguely revolutionary ideas. The last he 
put into a newspaper called L’Alpino. 
Back in his native Ferrara where, as a 
schoolboy, he had organized and led farm- 
workers in fights against landowners, 
Balbo was among the first to enroll in the 
rising movement of Fascism. Enormously 
ambitious, popping with energy, he made 
such a good job of clubbing the opposition 
that he was put in charge of J! Duce’s own 
territory. When _ the Quadrumvirate 
marched on Rome, one of those quadrum- 
virs was 26-year-old Italo Balbo, his black 
shirt sporting the insignia of a lieutenant- 
general of Fascist militia. 

But “General” Balbo had done his job 
of political repression too well. In Ferrara, 
a priest had died of a beating. Balbo had 
to stand trial. Nothing was proved. He 
was acquitted, and Il Duce commended 
him for behaving “like a Fascist and a 
gentleman.” But there was so much fuss 
that Mussolini removed Balbo from the 
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COOLER WEATHER 


ahead for 


SMART SHAVERS 


finish off with Aqua Velva 


A small fraction of a cent per day buys 
enough Aqua Velva for a cooling, 
sparkling finish to the shave. A boost 
out of morning doldrums. And it does 
other things, too. Read the points 


below. 

Helps to care for tiny nicks and cuts. 

Helps to conserve the skin’s natural moisture. 
Keeps the skin flexible. 

Guards against dust and germs. 

Helps protect from sun and wind. 

Helps to keep the face looking and feeling Fit! 


By the makers of Williams Shaving 
Cream and GLIDER, the Williams 
Brushless Shave. 








You Needn’t Build | 
YOUR ESTATE 
All at Once 


Your first life 
insurance policy is like 
the first stone in the 
foundation of your 
home—a beginning. 
Don’t put off that im- 
portant beginning be- 
cause it measures small 
against your ambitions. 
Start building your es- 
tate now. 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send information about building 
an estate with life insurance. 






Name......++ 
Street and No....cccsccccscccccccecs 


ins h a 60 hs 2 6401000060 Rencectcce 
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militia, let him cool off for a year or so. 
As Undersecretary of National Economy, 
he was a complete misfit. Finally Musso- 
lini hit upon a plan for diverting into a 
useful channel his disciple’s hot-blooded- 
ness, ambition and ability as an organizer. 
He told him to learn to fly, gave him the 
Undersecretariat of Air. Disgruntled were 
famed Italian flyers who thought they 
rated the job. But Undersecretary Balbo 
was no swivel chair cabinet officer. He 
learned to fly ably. He developed the 
navigation school at Orbetello and a high 
speed school at Lake Garda where trim 
Macchi seaplanes lately wrested the 
world’s speed record (423 m.p.h.) from 
Great Britain. He developed a system of 
six airlines on which not a single passenger 
has been killed in three years. He built 
up Italy’s military air power from fourth 


———_ ne 
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Keystone 
Cort. ALDO PELLEGRINI 


“I present 100 persons of flesh, and roo 
hearts of steel!” 


place to a position second only to that of 
France, capable of prodigious long-range 
bombing operations. He proved himself 
probably the world’s greatest organizer in 
aviation and, incidentally, made himself 
rich. 

Italo Balbo expresses his theory of mili- 
tary aviation thus: “Aircraft must be 
used in masses like infantry in the next 
war, and solo flying will get us nowhere.” 
Hence he concentrates his efforts on mass 
maneuvres with himself in the lead. The 
first, in 1928, was a western Mediterranean 
cruise of 61 scout seaplanes. Next year 
36 bombers roared across the eastern 
Mediterranean and Black Sea to Odessa. 
Two years later the South Atlantic was 
hummed over according to plan. 

In such a military scheme there can be 
no individual stars. Nor are there any in 
Italo Balbo’s personal scheme. Soon after 
Balbo took office, famed Col. Mario de 
Bernardi, Schneider Trophy winner in 
1926, turned up in civilian clothes. Arturo 


Ferrarin (Rome-Tokyo; Rome-Brazil) 
landed on the reserve list. And Col. 
Francesco de Pinedo awoke half-way 


around the world one morning to find him- 
self exiled to Buenos Aires military 
attaché. 

The resentment of famed oldtime flyers 


as 
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at such tactics is illustrated by an incident 
following Flyer Balbo’s triumphant return 
from South America in 1931. Having been 
publicly lionized he presented himself at 
the door of Gabriele D’Annunzio. Italy’s 
air hero of the War, who lost his right eye 
in combat and was called “Il Duce” be- 
fore Mussolini. D’Annunzio coldly refused 
to see Balbo. Afterward his friends asked: 
“Why do you snub him? After all he 
is “Ihe Eagle.’” Snorted D’Annunzio: 
“Eagle? Peacock!” 

But if Balbo has the vanity of a. pea- 
cock, no peacock has the ability or courage 
of a Balbo. And if it be true that there 
are Italians who secretly hope that Balbo 
will meet disaster, it is also true that Balbo 
gives them every opportunity to get their 
wish. 








Faster & Faster 

Last year the aviation industry was busy 
building planes to fly airline passengers 
faster than they had ever been flown be- 
fore. Last week the first of the new crop, 
the Boeing “247,” fastest multi-motored 
passenger ship in the world, was in regular 
transcontinental service on United Air 
Lines. Big, brutish low-wing monoplanes 
with twin Wasp engines, the new Boeings 
whipped back & forth between San Fran- 
cisco and New York in 214 hr. westbound, 
20 hr. eastbound—about ro hr. faster than 
former schedules. On the New York- 
Chicago run the new ships heated the al- 
ready hot competition between United and 
Cord’s American Airways. Few weeks ago 
Errett Lobban Cord put on a fleet of new 
“silent” Curtiss Condors, slashed the run- 
ning time down to 64 hr. westbound, 54 hr. 
eastbound. The new Boeings lopped an- 
other hour from that time. 


THEATRE. 


New Play in Manhattan 

Shooting Star (by Noel Pierce and 
Bernard Schoenfeld; Crosby Gaige, pro- 
ducer). The authors and producer of 
this piece emphatically deny that it is in- 
tended to present a biography of the late 
Jeanne Eagels. Their denial appears to 
remove the last excuse for the production, 
for surely it is not in itself a proper 
vehicle for talented, orange-haired Fran- 
cine Larrimore (Let Us Be Gay, Brief 
Moment). 

Julie Leander (Miss Larrimore), a 
“red-headed guttersnipe,” runs away from 
her road show, her husband and child 
after seeing Duse in Chicago in 1918. In 
Manhattan she offers herself and her 
services to a producer in return for a part 
in a smart comedy. Men she picks up 
and drops by the hodful until a strapping 
socialite, not unlike Miss Eagels’ husband, 
Yale Footballer Ted Coy, does her wrong. 
A play not unlike Rain, called Port of 
Call, in which Miss Larrimore decks her- 
self out as vulgarly as if she were about 
to play Sadie Thompson, furnishes the 
volatile actress immense satisfaction. She 
can tell the men in the play what she 
thinks of them. But soon physical illness 
leads her to take narcotics, and narcotics 
kill her, circumstances similar to those 
under which Miss Eagels died in 1929. 
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ry. 
The first three holes are be- 


hind you—played as a pro might play 


them—every one in par. And then you 


| start looking up—dub shot after shot. 


You simply can’t keep your head down, 
no matter how hard you try. 

Why? Because you’ve lost the ‘‘feel’’ 
of your clubs—and with it your con- 
fidence. Of course you look up! You 
can’t helpit. 

Nothing is quite so important in golf 
as that distinctive ‘*feel”’ that tells you 
right where the clubhead is throughout 
your swing. 

And MACGREGORS 


have it—both 


| Woods and Irons. They are so perfectly 


| balanced that they never allow you to 


forget for a minute that it is the head 
of the club that must do the work. 

The 1933 MACGREGOR Woods and 
Irons, with their specially tempered 
shafts, newly designed heads and the 
patented Neutralizer, combine the sweet 
feel and action of tough, springy hickory 
the 
steel. They are the finest clubs that 
MACGREGOR 


how to build. And now you can have 


with endurance and strength of 


player-craftsmen know 


| genuine MACGREGORS for as little as 


| $2.00 each. The Crawford, McGregor 


and Canby Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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WHEN 


YOUR 
FEET HURT YOU 
HURT ALL OVER! 


Headaches, backaches, rheumatism, 
neuritis, sluggish circulation, nervous 
exhaustion, irritability, fatigue — these 
conditions are often directly traceable to 
the feet. 

You can stop all this needless suffering at 
once and at very small cost by going to 
your drug, department or shoe store and 
asking for the Dr. Scholl Appliance or 
Remedy made especially for your par- 
ticular foot ailment. 


Remember, there is a Dr. Scholl Remedy | 
for every foot trouble—corns, callouses, 
bunions, weak or fallen arches, flat-foot, 
rheumatic foot or leg pains, hammer toe, 
Morton’s toe, crooked toes, ingrown nails, 
swollen or weak ankles, sore heels, tired, 
aching, sore, tender or burning feet, 
itching feet and toes, “Athlete’s Foot,” 
odorous feet, excessive perspiration, etc. 


CORNS—SORE TOES 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads instantly 
relieve pain and quickly remove 
corns. These thin, soothing, heal- 
ing, protective j end the cause 
—keep yourid of corns; heal sore 
toes overnight; prevent blisters. 


CALLOUSES 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads end every 
trace of pain in one minute and 
quickly remove the hard dead 
skin with absolute safety. They 
stop pressure on the sore spot; 
soothe and heal. 35¢ box 


SORE HOT FEET 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm relieves 
pain;cools, rests and heals tender, 
tired, aching, burning feet. Pro- 
motes foot health. Removes foot 
odors. Gives you delightful ease 
and comfort. 35¢, 75¢ jars. 


FOOT STRAIN 


Dr. Scholl’s Arch Binder gives 
quick relief from burning, aching, 
tired feeling in feet and legs. Takes 
off all strain on muscles; holds 
bones in position. Worn invisibly 
with any kind ef shoes, $1 pair. 


D© Scholls 


FOOT APPLIANCES and REMEDIES 


«=<<+FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET COUPON~j~- 
DR. SCHOLL’S, Inc., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail Dr. Scholl’s booklet on symptoms, 
causes and treatment of all foot troubles and 
sample of Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads for Corns, to 
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Roost for Meiklejohn 


When Alexander Meiklejohn’s Experi- 
mental College was being tried at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, an Athenian owl 
was its symbol, a device for experimentees 
to wear on their sweaters. Year ago the 
College was disbanded, and because of 
lack of funds no new version of it has 
been instituted. Like the Athenian owl, 
Dr. Meiklejohn folded his wings, looked 
wise. Last week he found a new roost to 
fly to. In San Francisco next September 
he will head a new “Adult Center for 
Social Studies.”” No entrance requirements 
will be set, no credits will be given. Dr. 
Meiklejohn will help radicals, business- 
men, teachers, artists, laborers, preachers 
and scientists in scrutinizing contemporary 
civilization and its problems. Presidents 
Sproul of California, Wilbur of Stanford 
and Reinhardt of Mills endorse the plan. 
But most notable is the list of tycoons 
who sponsor it. Some years ago the Uni- 
versity of California board of regents, 
heavily influenced by utility men, voted 
not to let “Radical” Meiklejohn speak to 
the students. Deeply chagrined were many 
liberals, including Art Collector Albert 
Bender. Last week Mr. Bender’s name was 
on the list but so were names of such 
conservative stripe as: Banker James K. 
Moffitt, Paint Man Parmer Fuller, Di- 
rector Wetmore Hodges of General Foods 
Corp. Others: Lawyer Albert Rosenshine, 
Architect Irving F. Morrow (Golden Gate 
Bridge), Banker-Author Jesse Lilienthal 
(Gambler’s Wife), Socialite Robert 
Hooker, Dr. Thomas Addis, Ophthalmolo- 
gist Hans Barkan, President Daniel Kosh- 
land of Juvenile Court and Poet Marie 
Welch, daughter of Shipping & Sugar Man 
Andrew Welch. 


Schoolman 

Education, Inc., spending nearly $3,- 
000,000,000 per year in good times, is th 
nation’s biggest socialized business. Yet 
it is most unsocially and inefficiently de- 
centralized, with 127,000 old-fashioned 
local school boards doing business with 
taxpayers’ money. There are 424,000 
school board members, one for every two 
U. S. school teachers. That some are in- 
efficient and others are dishonest is not 
surprising. But people everywhere were 
amazed last week to hear that Dickson 
City, coal-mining suburb of Scranton, Pa., 
has a schoolman who cannot read and can 
scarcely write. 

Treasurer of the Dickson City school 
board is Michael Wolohowicz, nearly 70, 
who emigrated from Lithuania 40 years 
ago, worked in the mines, ran a saloon, 
became prominent in local politics. He 
raised six children, sent them through high 
school. He closed his saloon after Prohibi- 
tion but, portly and walrus-mustached, 
Schoolman Wolohowicz still resembles an 
oldtime bartender. He has been on the 
Dickson City school board for most of the 
past 22 years, has been treasurer for 
twelve years, lately getting some $4,000 
per year in commissions. 

Last week the school board was hailed 
into court. A taxpayers’ association was 
seeking to oust six of its seven members 
on charges of financial irregularities, in- 


o 





cluding failure to advertise for bids, viola- 
tion of the school code, contracting ille- 
gally for teachers. Dull and petty were 
the dealings disclosed. But a passage in 
Michael Wolohowicz’s testimony made 
news. All he knew about his job as treas- 
urer was that he signed checks, carried 


money to and from the bank. He could 
neither read nor write—or, at least, very 
Said he, at the quiz: “I have to 


little. 
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MICHAEL. WoLoOKnowIez., 
APPOINTED AND REAPPOINTED 





MiIcHAEL WoLoHOWICz* 
“T write. I can figure good on the paper.” 


talk slow. 
day.” 

Q. You haven’t been to school at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t read at all? 

A. No. 

Q. And you don’t write, do you? 

A. I write. I can figure good on the 
paper. 

Asked if he put his $4,000 in the bank, 
Michael Wolohowicz replied: “No, bank 
is bust.” 

Q. The bank wasn’t busted in 1931, was 
it? 

A. Yes, pretty near, and I save $18.000 
this year if I put in that safe, and I save 
$18,000, I keep on my pocket for two 
weeks. Then somebody get it. 


6 

Kudos 

Postmaster General James Aloysius 
(“Jim”) Farley accepted an honorary 
D.C.L. degree last week from the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee, Tenn. “It’s 
my first degree,” cried he. “It was a 
beautiful ceremony.” Then “General” 
Farley, a Roman Catholic, flew back to 
Washington without hearing how he had 
almost failed to get his D.C.L. The trus- 
tees of famed, conservative Protestant 
Episcopal Sewanee had met in_ special 
session, with Episcopal Bishop Thomas 
Frank Gailor presiding. For every honor- 
ary degree unanimous consent was neces- 
sary. When ballots on “General” Farley's 
name were scrutinized, one looked like a 
squiggly, illegible “No.” It was certainly 
not a “Yes.” Then up spoke Trustee 
Arthur Crownover, according to campus 
gossip, to point out that the by-laws said 
an illegible ballot must be thrown out. 
“Then throw it out,” said Bishop Gailor. 

Kudos of the week: 

Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.) 

Engineer Lewis Warrington Chubb, Di- 

rector of Westinghouse Electric & 


I not been to school, not one 








*From a courtroom sketch by Jim Walsh in 
the Scranton Times. 
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Manufacturing Co.’s research lab- 
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Vice President Charles Arthur Brooks 

of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co...D.B.A. 
Methodist Bishop Adna Wright Leonard.LL.D. 
Honorary President Ezra Squier Tipple 

Ol RevOW UDIVOIBILy . 05 00s.6 20-ccme-s L.H.D. 
Amherst College (Amherst, Mass.) 
President Frank Lusk Babbott Jr. of 

Long Island College of Medicine....LL.D. 
Budget Director Lewis Williams Doug- 

EE * x-c%s die o e4:ele RMON a Ee ees © Sale LL.D. 
Elizabeth Cutter Morrow, widow of 

Dwight Whitney Morrow.......... L.H.D. 
Harvard Professor Arthur Stanley 

Pease, retired president of Amherst. .LL.D. 
Amherst Trustee Frank Waterman 

Stearns, friend of the late Calvin 

Coolidge Co ee eee eer erereseseeeeee LL.D. 
Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, 


Ohio) 


Assistant Secretary of State Raymond 
inh woes % eR eid ae ee lee 3..0. 
Blackburn University (Carlinville, 


Ill. ) 


Garfield Arthur (‘Gar’) Wood........Se.D. 
Brown University (Providence, R. 1.) 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Benjamin 
SOD Cee ERT eee LL.D. 
President Franklin Winslow Johnson of 
Colby College (Waterville, Me.)...LL.D. 
Harold Higgins Swift, Chicago packer. LL.D. 


Astronomer Harlow Shapley.......... ne.D: 

Actress Eva Le Gallienne........... Litt.D. 

Charles Albert Selden, London corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. ....ML.A. 


Colby College (Waterville, Me.) 
Bainbridge Colby. Woodrow Wilson’s 
BOCTOURE GE DtGl6. 00 cu vrcccaveces LL.D. 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) 
George Leslie Harrison, Governor of 
New York’s Federal Reserve Bank 


Bg Perr rr rere LL.D. | 


Edgar Nelson Rhodes, Canada’s Fi- 
nance Minister (in absentia)....... LL.D. 
Vice President Herbert Abram Baker of 


EO NO a poh ha abba ed 6 oS Sc.D 
George Parmly Day, Yale University 

ce ree Cer Chee Orr ree. LL.D. 
President Robert Devore Leigh of Ben- 

pimeton Colleg® (Vt.)...ccsccccucs LL.D. 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.) 
Walter Johannes. Damrosch.........Mus.D. 
Poet Robert Frost (North of Boston 

Ce eee eer eee Litt.D. 
President Fred Arthur Howland of 

National Life Insurance Co........ LL.D. 
Sir George Halsey Perley, Canadian 

Minister without Portfolio......... LL.D. 
Board Chairman Walter W. Stewart of 

(ene, POM BGs ciicc viene LL.D. 


Oberlin College (Ohio) 


Jerome Davis of Yale Divinity School. .D.D. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


Pianist Ernest Hutcheson........... Mus. D. 
Naturalist Herbert Spencer Jennings. ..Sc.D. 
Actress Edith Wynne Matthison..... Litt.D. 
James Brown Scott, lawyer, peace- 

SE CA a atey os SE Vea 6e ea LL.D. 
President Mary Emma Woolley of 

Mount Holyoke College........... ksi. 
Princeton University 
Astronomer Harlow Shapley........... Sc.D. | 
Historian James Truslow Adams (The | 

oe a ee a Litt.D. | 
Author André Maurois..........+..- Litt.D. 
Herbert Putnam, director of the Li- 

DIA CCONBTON, ois icctscveues Litt.D. 
ee ee ee Ee aCe re LL.D. 
NR a eee eee LL.D. 


University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 


Mich. ) 


Joseph Henry Beale, Harvard law pro- 
DON -cetsevsaenecsecoesereuieses LL.D. 
Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton 


PORN Fb Sula. 'S Cv y Seis WNidlacn ee sous LL.D. | 
President John Campbell Merriam of 

Carmeate IRStitution. .....cs0000020% LL.D. 
President Eugene Cornelius Sullivan of 

Corning Glass Works. ......0.ccees eS 
University of Rochester (N. Y.) 
MGI OOUEMUEE 3d 'y Von 0s’. ot 0'e rw 0's LL.D. 
University of Wisconsin (Madison, 

Wis. ) 

ee LL.D. 


Dean Guy Stanton Ford of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Graduate 
AAS SNE AE ee ese ca a Litt.D. 
Poet Edna St. Vincent Millay........ Litt.D. | 









TIME 


Folks, 


|, sure 
is flattered 


wo? 


i oe 

MITATION, as the old copy books 
tell us, is the sincerest flattery. 

That bein’ the case, Barbasol cer- 


tainly ought to feel flattered ’most to 
death. 





Here we've been saying these many 
years that the way to tame your daily crop of whiskers wasn’t 
with lather and brush, but with Barbasol. 

For a long time the big Brush and Lather boys sorta laughed up 
their sleeves—but when they saw how John Public took to this 
Barbasol idea and how Barbasol sales went skyrocketin’ till 
Barbasol was the fastest-selling shaving cream in the U. S. A.— 
they started a mad scramble to climb on the band wagon. 

Take a tip from your old friend Singin’ Sam—the cream that 
does the job is the one that’s made by folks who believe in this 
way of shavin’, heart and soul. And I don’t have to tell you who 
that is—everybody knows it’s the Barbasol people. 

Fact is, Barbasol is so soothing and healing that a lot of folks 
use it for sunburn. 


So if you want the coolest, slickest, quickest shave a man ever 
treated his face to, the way to get it is the same way that smart 
shavers have been following for fifteen years. Step up to any drug 
store counter and get that red, white and blue Barbasol package— 


and you'll be singin’ in the bathroom just like your old pal Sam. 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana TUNE IN 


Singin’ Sam, Every Monday, 
WABC and Columbia Net- 
work, 8 p. m., E. D, S. T. 








« e e World’s largest user 
of Kohler Electric Plants 
...and still buying more 


Keen business man—engineer—buyer. 
Smart Uncle Sam uses more than 2000 
Kohler Electric Plants—200 in the Navy 
alone. A_ single recent order totaled 
sixty. These are 6 K. W. capacity, have 
metal housing (for deck location), 
slated mainly for emergency radio op- | 
eration on cruisers, mine layers and | 
destroyers. A natural choice, for Kohlers 
have sturdy sea legs—keep their peak 
efficiency under jolts, at pitching tilts, 
in wind, rain or wintry cold. 


Airways, Coast Guard, Lighthouse, 
Geodetic Survey, Fisheries, Forestry, 
Navy, prison camps, Indian schools, 


field hospitals, reclamation projects — 
in these and other Government services 
Kohler Electric Plants are dependable 
sources of regular, auxiliary or emer- 
gency current. And why not? The rep- 
utation of Kohler Electric Plants is 
world-wide—backed by years of proved 
performance—in thousands of publie 
and private assignments. 


What better guide could be desired 


in choosing an_ independent _light- 
and-power plant for country home, 
lodge, ranch house, fire truck, hos- 


pital, ship, yacht, con- 
struction operation? 
Kohler Electric Plants 
are sturdy, compact, 
quiet ... can run con- 
tinuously at full eapac- 
ity. Generate standard 
current at 110 and 220 
volts A.C. or D.C.; also 
32 volts D.C. Investi- 
gate. Write us—today. © g 
Kohler Co. Founded , 
1873. Kohler, Wis.— 
Shipping Point, Sheboy- 





Kohler Model D. 





. co Many others— 
gan, Wis.— Branches 00° atts to 25 
in principal cities. K.W. 


KOHLER°* KOHLER. 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 





Name — 


T-6-26-3 
P.O. Address — . a 








Use in which interested — 
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Secretary of Labor Perkins........... LL.D. 
Henry Charles Taylor, member of the 

Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry. .LL.D. 
Yale University 
Authoress Pearl Sydenstricker Buck..... M.A. 
Explorer Lincoln Ellsworth............M.S. 
Alired Lee Loomis, Manhattan banker 

OO CGRICIEE 5 ios 6d dine sco > ae M.S. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle. liberal Meth- 

odist preacher of Evanston, Ill....... D.D. 
Director Herbert Eustis Winlock of the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art...... Litt.D. 
Hugh Smith Cumming, Surgeon General 

7 "3S. See eee ae LL.D. 
Harold Willis Dodds, President-elect of 

Princeton University .........ce.e0e LL.D 
William Mills Maltbie, Chief Justice of 

the Connecticut Supreme Court of 

Errors 





PEOPLE _ 


Last 





Names make news. week these 


names made this news: 


Bernard Marcus, convicted president 
of Bank of United States (whose executive 
vice president, Saul Singer, last fortnight 
had a uniformed chauffeur deliver an ori- 
ental rug for his cell at Sing Sing) applied 
for transfer from Sing Sing to New York 
State’s new wall-less. bar-less prison at 
Wallkill. which convicts call “The Country 
Club.” His application was denied because 
authorities feared his onetime depositors 
might protest. 

While fire swept through the second & 
third floors of his home near Baltimore, 
Author F. Scott Fitzgerald stopped 
rescuing furniture long enough to answer 
a newshawk’s telephone call. Said he: 
“Won't you please excuse me? The house 
is still burning and I’m standing in three 
feet of water.” 

See 

In Manhattan Primo Carnera, prodi- 
gious Italian fisticuffer who is scheduled to 
fight Jack Sharkey for the world’s heavy- 
weight championship June 29, filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. listing assets of $1,182 
and liabilities of $59,829, including $14,- 
390 to a London waitress named Amelia 
Tersini who sued him for breach of prom- 
ise. 

Scheduled to address Stanford and Har- 
vard alumni in San Francisco, Stanford 
Business School’s Dean Jacob Hugh Jack- 
son did not appear. Four members of 
his faculty arrived with apologetic ex- 
planations. Dean Jackson had been in- 
vited that evening to “bring 25 or 30 
students with him to discuss international 
affairs and economics” at the Palo Alto 
home of Herbert Hoover. 

—_ 

A group headed by Major Thomas G. 
Lanphier, onetime flying instructor and 
later business associate (in Bird Aircraft 
Corp. and T. A. T.) of Col. Lindbergh, 
bought Manhattan’s padlocked Phoenix 
Cereal Beverage Co., applied for a license 
to manufacture 3.2 beer under the brew- 
ery’s old name of Flanagan-Nay Brewery 
Corp. Since 1925 the brewery has re- 
putedly been run, with William (“Big 
Bill”) Dwyer, by famed Racketeer Owen 
(“Owney”) Madden, now confidently 
awaiting parole in Sing Sing prison, who 
last year ordered an airplane from, and 
was instructed by, Major Lanphier (Time, 
June 13, 1932). 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Lilly Turner (First National), played 
by Ruth Chatterton, is a small town girl 
whose first marriage turns out disastrously 
when she learns that her husband, a loud- 
mouthed magician, is a bigamist. A bibu- 
lous sideshow -barker (Frank McHugh) 
marries her to save her from the disgrace 
of having an illegitimate child and Lilly 
Turner spends the rest of the picture 
gloomily giving him money to buy whiskey. 
They leave their carnival and join a 
medicine show in which the strong man 
becomes so inflamed by the sight of Miss 
Chatterton’s legs in silk tights that he goes 
mad and is removed to an asylum. Lilly 
Turner consoles herself for her husband's 
dipsomania and the sad tenor of her exist- 
ence by having an affair with the strong 
man’s more personable successor (George 
Brent). She is about to run away with 
him when there occurs the one moment in 
Lilly Turner that possesses an element of 
dramatic action. The lunatic strong man 
escapes from his asylum and throws the 
barker through a window. Lilly Turner 
stays with the medicine show to nurse him. 
Her lover stays on also, hoping that cir- 
cumstances may improve. 

Ruth Chatterton’s main fault as an 
actress is that, however deplorable her 
circumstances may be, she remains a Jady. 
Thus the most spurious moment in this 
picture is the one which shows Lilly Turner 
hunched drunkenly on the front seat of 
the medicine show truck which her lover 
is driving, guzzling whiskey out of a pint 
bottle and confessing, with improbably 
heroic hiccoughs, that she has a Past. 


“Vy 


The Life of Jimmy Dolan (Warner) 
concerns principally a rowdy, champagne- 
guzzling prize-fighter (Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr.) who kills a reporter with a blow of 
his fist on the night that he wins the light 
heavyweight championship of the world. 
His manager, running away in the fighter’s 
car, gets burned to death in an accident; 
his charred corpse is mistaken for the 
fighter’s. This gives the fighter a chance 
to change his name from Jimmy Dolan 
to Jack Daugherty. He wanders out West 
as a hobo until he comes to a happy little 
farm where a girl named Peggy (Loretta 
Young) and her old Scotch aunt (Aline 
MacMahon) are caring for a group of 
crippled orphans. 

What happens thereafter is a gallant 
defense of all the cinematic wall-mottoes 
which have grown dusty since the talkies. 
Jack Daugherty learns to like mi!king 
cows. He becomes the idol of the orphans, 
falls in love with pure, sweet Peggy. 
When the owners of the farm mortgage 
threaten to foreclose, he risks his freedom 
by going to the city to fight a touring 
heavyweight champion. He loses but 
earns the necessary funds. The Man- 
hattan detective who recognizes him at the 
ringside is so touched by Jimmy Dolan’s 
moral rehabilitation that, when the fight 
is over, he neglects to take him into cus- 
tody. 

Almost all the events that occur in the 
life of Jimmy Dolan could happen only in 
the movies. This is the strength of the 
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picture. If Hollywood producers could 
practice their faith in the axioms which 
Jimmy Dolan’s doings demonstrate, they 
would be far happier about their ledgers. 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. gives an intelligent 
performance and manages to make his 
fisticuffs seem lively. 


I Loved You Wednesday (Fox) is the 
account of one exciting evening in the 
career of an indecisive danseuse named 
Vicki Meredith (Elissa Landi). At the 
beginning of the evening she is planning 
to elope with a dynamic but gentle civil 
engineer (Warner Baxter). Before they 
have time to arrange the details, she has 
a caller, Randall Williams (Victor Jory) 
who hopes that Vicki still remembers their 
romance which ended years before when 
he told her he was married. Through 
cocktails and a supper party in a speak- 
easy, where she meets Mrs. Randall Wil- 
liams (Miriam Jordan), Vicki tries to 
make up her mind. She has practically 











ExtssA LANDI 


Her instincts are not bare enough. 


decided to take a trip to Europe with 
Williams when he tells her that he 
plans to have her portrait painted so that 
this time, when their romance ends, he 
will have a souvenir. Thoroughly dis- 
gusted, Vicki stops packing her bags, 
skulks out of her apartment alone, hurries 
downstairs where her extremely civil en- 
gineer is conveniently waiting. 

The struggle between Vicki Meredith 
and her lower self would have been more 
engrossing if there had been more doubt 
about the outcome. Daughter of Countess 
Zanordi-Landi, who said her mother was 
Austria-Hungary’s Empress Elizabeth, Ac- 
tress Landi says: “I don’t care to talk 
about my ancestry because that is of the 
past.” But her past (which includes Eng- 
lish private tutors, a stage début with an 
Oxford repertory company, authorship of 
three published novels) asserts itself in 
the Landi presence. Like Ruth Chat- 
terton, Elissa Landi is violently pa- 
trician at all times and particularly so 
when she tries to be the creature of her 
instincts. This is a minor flaw in an other- 
Wise pleasantly superficial parlor comedy, 
with modernistic interiors. 





I'm laughing at you 


No disrespect intended ... It’s my own old age I’m laughing at. And 


I can laugh ... I’m fixed. When I’m 58 I begin getting a check for 


$200 a month—and I keep on getting it every month as long as I live. 


[ have a Sun Life retirement income bond. ... Easy on the budget. 
. . » Protects both me and the family from now on. ... No more 


worry about the future... 


Old age, I'm laughing at you now... . I'll be laughing with 


later on. 


Sun Life is the leading international insurance company. 
Founded 1865. Assets exceed $600,000,000. 
ern contracts, Operates in 40 states and in 40 countries. 


unLife 


OF CANADA 


WORLD-WIDE a® “> IMPREGNABLE 


Liberal, mod- 


THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
United States Dept., Washington, D. C. (Residents of Canada: Please address Montreal, Quebec) 
Please send me information on a Sun Life Retirement Income Bond. T2 


NAME__ 


ADDRESS 








TIME 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 
vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


SOS CALLS 





Patriot’s Impatience 


Firecracker. A small boy couldn’t 
wait for the 4th of July. His impa- 
tience on June 27, 1931, kindled at 
Spencer, Iowa (population 5,019) 189 
miles from Des Moines, a fire which 
imperiled the entire town. 

SOS. Des Moines was 4 hours 
away by train or automobile, but only 


75 minutes by plane. Alert citizens 
thought quickly of The Des Moines 





Register and Tribune monoplane 
GOOD NEWS. Promptly pleas for 
aid poured into The Register and Trib- 
une news room by telegraph and 
telephone. One summons came from 
j}the newspaper’s own correspondent* 
at Spencer. 





GOOD NEWS II 
Carried explosive expert: 


To the Rescue. Like a liner’s cap- 
tain in a hurricane Managing E 





Basil Walters went into action, With- 
in 5 minutes he had telephoned four 
rush orders for dynamite to strategic 
points near Spencer. In 25 minutes 
the monoplane GOOD NEWS, car- 
rying explosive experts, fuses and 
Des Moines’ grizzled fire chief took 
off for Spencer. 

Bird’s-eye View. Flying high 
above the galloping flames the veteran 
fire-fighter surveyed the fire. Below, 
trucks carrying dynamite converged 
on the lurid inferno, which the wind 
had swept across the main street. The 
airplane expedition aided in control- 
ling the blaze. 


Dawn Patrol. At dawn next morn- 
ing The Register and Tribune mono- 
plane GOOD NEWS was back in 
Spencer loaded with bulky bundlest 
of The Des Moines Sunday Register, 
featuring a vivid story and photo- 
graphs of the fire, the work of 6 
newsmen and photographers. 


Fire Kindler. Fighting fires is 
merely an emergency role for this 
newspaper, which covers all Iowa like 
one city of 2,500,000. Fanning the 
flames of buyer interests is a Register 
and Tribune function 365 days a year. 
Prosperous Spencer and a hundred 
other Iowa towns have money to 
spend for products advertised in The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. 














*One of The Register and Tribune’s 250 
local correspondents in Iowa. 

yUsually delivered throughout Iowa by a 
fleet of 195 motor trucks. 
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In Tennessee 

Three years ago Tennessee’s most po- 
tent publisher was big, dynamic Colonel 
Luke Lea, an A. E. F. artillery officer and 
onetime Senator. Today he is a man 
stripped and broken by adversity, desper- 
ately fighting extradition to North Caro- 
lina where a six-to-ten year prison sen- 
tence for bank fraud awaits him. With his 
crony, Banker-Promoter Rogers’ Clark 
Caldwell, Col. Lea was strong in State 
politics. With his able son Luke Jr. who 
is also fighting extradition and a heavy 
fine, he ran the Nashville Tennesseeans 
(morning & evening), the Knoxville 
Journal, the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
and Evening Appeal. Since 1930, when 
the financial dream-empire of Promoter 
Caldwell crashed into ruin and scandal, 
Col. Lea has lost all his newspapers. Last 
week the onetime publisher made a first 
move to get back into his old field by an- 
nouncing plans for a new paper, the Nash- 
ville Free Press His wife & son were to 


| be the incorporators. 


| Gimbel 





Also last week another brace of Luke 
Lea papers made news when the Memphis 
Appeals were bought from the receivers by 
James Thomas Hammond Jr., publisher of 
Hearst’s Detroit Times. The stolid, con- 
servative Commercial Appeal (‘Largest 
Circulation in the South”—111,000), is so 
deeply rooted in affairs of the South that 
even the Lea-Caldwell cataclysm failed to 
shake it. Good-looking Publisher Ham- 
mond, 40, was back on home soil. He had 
been brought up in Tennessee, got to be a 
bank vice president in Arkansas whence he 
was hired in 1922 by Lord & Taylor, Man- 
hattan department store, as its treasurer. 
Five years later he became president of 
3ros. store in Pittsburgh, there 
stumbled through a back door to the pub- 
lishing business when William Randolph 
Hearst bought the store’s radio broadcast- 
ing station for $900,000. In course of the 
negotiations Mr. Hearst hired Mr. Ham- 
mond. 

a 6 


Black McLean 


Such Negro readers of the “white” Press 
as were aware of the troubles of ex- 
Publisher Edward Beale McLean of the 


| Washington Post and Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 


McLean last week found vague analogy 
in the adventures of their own most famed 
publishing family. No. 1 Negro publisher 
is capable, courteous Robert Sengstacke 
Abbott, 62, founder-owner of the Chicago 
Defender (‘“World’s Greatest Weekly’’)* 
and Abbott’s Monthly, only Negro fiction 
magazine. Like Publisher McLean he is 
a loyal Republican. His wife, Mrs. Helen 
Thornton Abbott, who says she thinks she 
is 36 but is not certain, is practically 
white-skinned, with straight brown hair. 
Georgia-born, she is a normal school grad- 
uate and has dabbled in welfare work. 

In a Chicago court last week Mrs. Ab- 
bott demanded: 1) separate maintenance 
from her husband, whom she accuses of 
peccadillos (as did Mrs. McLean); 2) re- 
moval of her ailing husband as publisher 


*Also in Chicago is the “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper” (Chicago Tribune). 


because she asserted he was letting the 
paper go to ruin through neglect (as did 
Mrs. McLean). There the analogy ends. 


Whereas Mrs. McLean wanted to buy 
the Post for herself and her sons, Mrs. 
Abbott, childless, asked a receivership for 
the Defender. (Presumably, however, she 
hoped to get it for herself.) Whereas the 
Post admittedly has been losing money 
for years the Defender has picked up after 
its Depression slump and, according to 
its owner, is making a little money. Ac- 
cording to the owner’s wife it is worth 
$1,000,000. (Eugene Meyer got the Post 
Jast fortnight for only $825,000.) Tun- 
loving ‘Ned’ McLean could not’ be 
bothered with business. Round-faced 
Publisher Abbott was kept from work by 
tuberculosis and Bright’s disease. “Ned” 
McLean’s woman friend was the sister of 

















— ————— 


De Haven 
HELEN THORNTON ABBOTT 
She got Arthur & Rosalee. 


Film Actress Marion Davies. Mrs. Ab- 
bott says that two years ago she found her 
husband in bed with his nurse. 

During Publisher Abbott’s illness of the 
past two years the Defender has been run 
by his right-hand man, Nathan K. McGill, 
brown-skinned onetime Assistant Attorney 
General in Illinois, onetime Assistant 
State’s Attorney. His divorced wife, 
Idalee, is Mrs. Abbott’s sister, two years 
younger, a few shades darker and not so 
good looking. Mrs. Abbott charges that 
McGill runs the business badly and that 
he continues to draw his salary of $700 
a week although he insists that neither he 
nor Publisher Abbott (salary $2,000 a 
week) has drawn money for a long time. 

Last year Mrs. Abbott was awarded 
temporary maintenance of $300 a month, 
use of their r1-room house on the South 
Side, the Pierce-Arrow, Azinur the chauf- 
feur and Rosalee the maid. Publisher 
Abbott was permitted to keep the Rolls- 
Royce which, he has confided to friends, 
he bought second-hand to set at rest the 
gossip of competing Negro papers that 
the Defender was on the rocks. 
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Laundry equipment is subject to severe 
corrosive attack. These machines in the 
Knickerbocker Laundry, New York, will 
give long and capable service, vital parts 
being made of U S S STAINLEss Steel. 





NCIENT myths tell of swords and other 
objects whose character was wonderful, 





and whose brightness was never dimmed; but 
these, if they existed at all, were products of miracle or chance. 
Analysis and control were lacking always until now! 














1. 
ya Very definite properties are available in the USS Chromium and Chromium-Nickel 
Alloys. Their working qualities, their strength and hardness, resistance to detri- 
f the mental effects of heat, immunity to corrosion, permanence of beauty — their 
| run virtues combined represent a triumph of adaptation for specific uses. Six principal 
= formulas are offered, each suited to a particular range of requirements. Advice 
tank will be given as to the best choice for any stated purpose. Literature describ- 
wile, ing the various alloys will be mailed upon request. Address. any of the subsidiary 
years companies of the United States Steel Corporation whose names are listed below. 
rt so 
that 
that 
$700 
00 a 
ime. 
are Meat Resisting ALLOY STEELS 
onth, and feat. esusting 
south 
a AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh = - - Sheets and Light Plates 
2 olls- AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago = Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
ends. CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh * - Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
‘t the ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago ° ° - Bars, Plates, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
that EE a NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh ™ 7 = - Pipe and Tubular Products 
enn contareN pane tet compe mag Pacific Coast Distributors—CorumBia Steet Company - - Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Ne . = . : . : 
W York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. Export Distributors—Unitep States Steer Provucrs Company, Hudson Terminal Building, New York, N. Y 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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N recent years, SoLKA has proved an indispensable 
basic product in many industries. Now SoLKA Yarns 
are electrifying the textile world . . . Cellulose is the 
very framework of all vegetable life. Our patented 
process removes from this cellulose all the raw impuri- 
ties that nature builds around it, until there remains 


only the purified cellulose, named SoLKa. Solka Yarn 





As a base in paper making, SoLKA provides perma- 
nence, toughness and beautiful printing surface. Com- 
bined with impregnants, it produces fine shoe making 


materials. To roofing So_KaA brings unique supcriori- 





ties, while the SoLKa content in rayon and in moulded Reofias 
products such as radio panels assures quality hitherto 


unobtainable. 
















Already SotKa Yarn is being made into rugs, beach $4.60. Be 
’ a 000.000,0¢ 
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Whistle 


Duquesne is a little Pennsylvania steel 
town, twelve miles up the Monongahela 
River from Pittsburgh. For two years its 
21,000 inhabitants watched the fires die 
in the blast furnaces one by one. Then for 
two more years the furnaces were cold. 
Duquesne called it Depression. One day 
last week, Duquesne whistles shrieked, 
Duquesne bells clanged. Followed by the 
city council and most of the leading busi- 
nessmen, Mayor Crawford marched into 
the local works of Carnegie Steel Co., 
picked up a long iron blow pipe, thrust 
the red-hot tip through a hole in a furnace, 
igniting a mass of oil-soaked waste. La- 
borers did the same through eleven other 
holes and Furnace No. 4 was then blown 
in. That night Duquesne paraded in cele- 
bration. 

Volume. For three months the towns 
& cities of the U. S. have heard with rising 
pleasure the raucous music of the whistle. 
It is national recovery at an unprecedented 
pace, a, strident prelude to National Re- 
covery by Executive Command (see p. 
12). The percussions have been abun- 
dantly recorded in the cool abstractions 
that are indexes. Last week electric power 
production soared (for the sixth consecu- 
tive time), to 91.7% of normal. Steel 
production, most petent barometer of 
basic industrial activity, surged up another 
3% to 47% of capacity, more than three 
times the rate last March. Bank clearings 
went to 6.3% above last year’s volume. 
Carloadings in three months have risen 
from 20% below 1932 to 125% above. 
Automobile. production in May was the 
largest in 22 months and precisely twice 
last year’s figure. Six hundred and twenty- 
one thousand bales of cotton went on to 
the looms against 332.000 bales in May 
1932 May consumption of rubber was 
44% above the 30,000 tons used twelve 
months before. May building expenditures 
were 128% above April. The New York 
Times weekly index of general business 
activity has risen almost perpendicularly 
from 60 to 84.6, and the Annalist pointed 
out last fortnight that if the present pace 
is held (which no one expects) the U. S. 
would be back to normal by August. 

Prices. No less amazing has been the 
rise in prices. Moody’s index of sensitive 
commodity prices shot from 78.7 to 123.8 
last week. Wheat has jumped from a 1933 
low of 483¢ a bushel to 754¢, cotton from 
;.go¢ a pound to 9.45¢, copper from 5¢ a 
pound to 8¢, hogs from $2.85 a cwt. to 
$4.60. Between $2,000,000,000 and $3.- 
000,000,000 has been added to the value of 
U.S. crops. A booming New Deal market 
has swelled stock values $12,000,000,000 
and bond values $2,000,000,000. Retail 
prices have risen much more slowly. Last 
week Fairchild Publications retail price 
index was only 1.4% above the low. 

Employment. And last week though 
the stockmarket dipped and commodities 
turned soft, business continued to improve 
—long after the normal summer decline 
usually sets in. In San Francisco Amadeo 
Peter Giannini declared the Depression 
“over,” upped salaries in his Bank of 
America, restored dividends. In Akron the 
lire industry, rounding out its preparations 





for the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
topped two increases in tire prices with a 
10% wage increase. In Washington the 
Federal Reserve announced that its index 
of department store sales stood only 2% 
under a year ago. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins, who is as 
conservative in her interpretations as her 
predecessors were hysterically optimistic, 
announced that during May national re- 
covery had lifted employment about 5% 
and payrolls 115¢,. Biggest employment 
gain was not in the beer-&-beverage in- 
dustry (16%) but in plumbers’ supplies, 


up 25.2%. Woolens & worsteds and radio 
showed a 20.9% rise, cigars-&-cigarets 
15.6%. Although admitting that the in- 


creases were “far in excess of the normal 
trend at this season of the year,’ Secre- 
tary Perkins warned: “Purchasing power 
is still considerably below that needed to 
take care of the cumulative increase in 
production and therefore points to the es- 
sence of the problem which has character- 
ized the whole course of the Depression.” 

No small part of the national recovery 
has been stimulated by the threat of in- 
flation. Fear of rising prices has naturally 
sent prices sktrocketing, flooded factories 
with orders at old prices. But it is esti- 
mated that not more than 1,000,000 of 
some 13,000,000 unemployed have _ re- 
turned to work. At that gap between pur- 
chasing power and production is aimed 
National Recovery, new style. 
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New Rules for Bankers 

For several recent weeks a Senate in- 
vestigation gave the 20 partners of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. plenty to think about. Last 
week they had something far more serious 
on their joint minds: What they were 
going to do with their own business? For 
the Banking Act of 1933 (passed last week 
by accident because a Presidential blunder 
kept Congress in session four days longer 
than expected) requires private bankers 
to give up either their banking or their 
securities business. 

To a great many private bankers this 
forced choice caused little or no worry. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.—according to the testi- 
mony of Partner Otto Kahn at a hearing 
a year and a half ago—are primarily 
wholesalers of securities. It requires’ no 
great stretch of the imagination to picture 
Kuhn, Loeb’s senior partner, Felix War- 
burg, presiding at a meeting at which the 
firm decides without any heartburnings 
to give up its banking business. A _ like 
amount of imagination would serve for 
Goldman, Sachs. And it requires no imag- 
ination whatever to picture Dillon, Read 


and Lehman 3rothers renouncing the 
banking business, for neither firm takes 


deposits. But the decision will not be so 
easy for a number of well-known 
houses—and for the House of Morgan. 
Three weeks ago John P. Morgan told 
inquisitive Senators that the bigger and 
more profitable part of his business was 
banking. Nonetheless a large part of Mor- 
gan & Co.’s profit, if not the larger part 
of its prestige, has been created by its 
securities business. To give up either part 
of its activities might easily deprive the 
other of much profit and prestige. The 


less 


choice open to Morgan was enough to 
stump the ablest of bankers. The House 
of Morgan, ready with no extempore solu- 
tion, appeared to face a turning point in 
its history. ) 

The problems of private bankers were, 
however, largely their personal problems. 
Much bigger questions were raised by the 
Banking Act of 1933. On its passage 
Franklin Roosevelt called up Carter Glass 
to congratulate him as the father of “the 
best banking legislation” since his other 
law creating the Federal Reserve System 
20 years ago. Within 48 hours the bid 
price of the stock of the three largest U. S. 
banks fell: 


Before After Decline 
Chase National Bank 35} 293 15% 
National City Bank. . 40} 314 23% 
Guaranty Trust Co. .345 296 14% 


Biggest news to the banking community 
was the guarantee (miscalled “insurance” ) 
of bank deposits, popped into the bill not 
because Senator Glass wanted it or ap- 
proved of it but because (seeing that Con- 
gress intended to pass it) he preferred to 
draft the guarantee scheme himself and 
make it as harmless as possible. The 
scheme was no simple compromise: 

1) From Jan. 1, 1934 (unless earlier 
decreed by Presidential proclamation) all 
deposits will be guaranteed to a maximum 
of $2,500. 

2) After July 1, 1934, deposits will be 
guaranteed 100% up to $10,000, 75% 
from $10,000 to $50,000, and 50% above 
$50,000. 

3) The money to pay depositors in in- 
sured banks will come from a Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. which is to start 
with about $500,000,000 acquired by the 
sale of stock. 

4) The subscribers to the stock will be 
the Treasury ($150,000,000), the Federal 
Reserve banks to the extent of one half 
their surplus (about $150,000,000) and 
the insured banks to the extent of 4 of 
1% of their deposits ($150.000,00c or 
thereabouts ). 

5) Whenever the guarantee fund sinks 
to | of 1% or less of the deposits of the 
insured banks, the banks will be required 
to contribute another } of 1% of their 
deposits, again and again as long as they 
remain solvent. 

6) The Deposit Insurance Corp. may 
also issue bonds, notes, etc. up to three 
times the amount of its capital against the 
assets of closed banks which it takes over 
for liquidation. 

7) All banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve are obliged to join the 
guarantee scheme. 

8) Non-member banks may have the 
guarantee extended to them by subscribing 
to stock of the Insurance Corp., provided 
their solvency is approved by their State 
banking authorities and by the Insurance 
Corp. If they are to retain the guarantee 
they must, however, become members of 
the Federal Reserve by July 1936. 

Senator Glass publicly admitted that 
this last provision was the only good thing 
he could see in deposit guarantee. He 
and many another expect that 1) once de- 
posit guarantee is in effect, the public will 
withdraw its money from “uninsured” 
banks, so 2) all banks will be forced to 
come in, therefore 3) by July 1936 all 
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U. S. banks will belong to the Federal 61.5% of all losses although only 19% of lin Weber, autocrat of Allied, who for a 


Reserve System. 

The possible disadvantages of the guar- 
antee are, however, a tribe in themselves. 
In order to pass the examination to get 
into the system banks may enter a new 
competition for liquidity by calling loans, 
selling securities, churning up fresh defla- 
tion. More serious, there are undoubtedly 
many small State banks which cannot pass 
the necessary examination no inatter how 
hard they try to liquidate their assets. 
When the public learns that they cannot 
make the grade, runs may start, another 
crop of bank failures may develop. 

The biggest objection to deposit guaran- 
tee is that it drains the strength of sound 
banks to save the depositors of banks al- 
ready weak. Wherever it has been tried* 
it has been a disastrous failure. Hence few 
bankers are in favor of it. Last week the 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation urged his members to ask Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to veto the bill as “un- 
sound, unscientific, unjust and dangerous.” 

Three days later the President signed 
the bill and many a good banker began to 
worry about the prospect of having his 
profits taken to pay the losses of bad bank- 
ers. Econostat, statistical weekly, calcu- 
lated that if the deposit guarantee scheme 
had been in force from 1928 to 1932, 62% 
of the net profits of solvent banks would 
have been taken to pay the losses of closed 
banks. The banks of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States having 61.5% of 
U. S. deposits would have had to pay 

Including the States of Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Texas, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Washington. 
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ALLEGHENY STEEL is today, the world’s largest 


producer of electrical sheets. 


the bank failures were in their territory. 
The eleven biggest banks in Manhattan 
having 22% of all deposits of U. S. mem- 
ber banks will have in future to pay 22% 
of the amount assessed against all banks 
for deposit losses everywhere. They. with 
good reason, look on deposit guarantee as 
a tax on sound banking for the benefit of 
unsound banking. 

Unless deposit guarantee produces a 
wave of¢failures among banks that cannot 
get into the system, thereby forcing repeal 
of the law, national bankers have no way 
of avoiding the tax except by leaving the 
Federal Reserve system. This some sound 
banks in financial centres would doubtless 
do except for the numerous disadvantages 
which non-membership imposes. Believing 
that the only hope for the success of de- 
posit guarantee is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be able to force bankers to 
be not only good but wise, commercial 
bankers found themselves standing be- 
tween the Devil and Deposit Guarantee. 


— 
Weber Hits Back 


A month ago the New York Stock Ex- 
change discovered that of the $92,000,000, 
“U. S. Government and other marketable 
securities,’ which Allied Chemical & Dye 
put down in a lump sum among “current” 
assets on its balance sheet, the largest part 
consisted of the company’s own stock. 
Forthwith the Exchange ordered Allied 
stock be stricken from trading on Aug. 
23, if in the meantime Allied did not give 
its stockholders more & better information. 
A grave defeat was this for Orlando Frank- 
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Practically all of the leading manufacturers of electrical 
and radio equipment use Allegheny Electrical Sheets in 
the construction of transformers, motors, generators and 
other similar electrical equipment. 


Allegheny Meta!—the alloy that is rustless and stainless, 
—always bright and inviting, 
by manufacturers of electrical appliances of all kinds 
for the home and office. 





is used in large quantities 


Our Brochure G-12 “Where Allegheny Serves”—you 
will find interesting,—write for a copy today. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIGGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal! Cities 
Stocks carried Gy Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


full year had urbanely held the Exchange’s 
Listing Committee at arm’s length. To 
make matters worse a committee of his 
own stockho'ders was soon found to force 
a special meeting early in A‘lcust in an 
attempt to elect four new directors and 
pry open Allied’s accounting system. 

Unaccustomed to being thus _ boldly 
thwarted, but quite capable of coping with 
the situation, Orlando Weber struck last 
week at this revolt among his stockhold- 
ers. 

Allied Chemical was formed in 1920 by 
the merger of five great chemical com- 
panies. Stockholders of some of the 
merged companies did not hide their dis- 
taste for Mr. Weber and his methods. One 
of these companies was General Chemical 
Co., founded by the late Dr. William H. 
Nichols of Manhattan. Another was Sol- 
vay Process Co., founded and largely 
owned by the rich Solvays of Belgium. 
The committee demanding a new deal for 
Allied stockholders was headed by Charles 
W. Nichols, son of Dr. Nichols, and by 
Gordon Auchincloss, president of Soivay 
American Investment Corp., holder of 
500.000 shares (20%) of Allied common 

Last week in a letter to stockholders 
Mr. Weber, always polite, always plausi- 
ble, explained that they should not support 
the efforts of “a self-appointed committee 
purporting to represent stockholders” 
whose plans “have nothing whatever to do 
with the company’s relations with the New 
York Stock Exchange.” The Exchange 
and the Company had agreed, in fact, on 
many matters. “As to others, discussions 
with the Exchange are being continued.” 
Then he launched his attack on the com- 
mittee: 

Solvay & Cie is “one of the most power- 
ful chemical companies in the world,” in- 
terested in I. G. Farbenindustrie of Ger- 
many and in British Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. The aim of the Solvay 
interests in wanting to elect new directors 
is to steal information for use by Allied’s 
rivals. “The American Chemical industry 
is today fighting to maintain that [the 
American] market for American capital 
and American labor against the organized, 
combined and ruthless attacks of foreign 
competition.” 

The Nichols interests which joined with 
the Solvay company to form the opposi- 
tion are, of course, not foreigners, but Mr 
Weber took the opportunity to dig Son 
Nichols by quoting a letter of his late 
father to Armand Solvay in which objec- 
tion was made to the Solvays’ aim to build 
up a world chemical consortium and have 
Allied join it. 

But Mr. Weber’s best headlined blow 
was his passing remark that Solvay Amer'- 
can Investment had used its Allied stock as 
collateral and otherwise to obtain from 
U. S. investors $40,000,000, “largely for 
the purpose of building European chemical 
plants which compete with your company 
in the markets of the world.” This charge 
depends upon a fact: that the late greai 
British Sir Alfred Mond had a large block 
of Allied Chemical & Dye stock; and upon 
a theory: that he needed money to com- 
plete the great plants of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. and could get it only by 
selling the stock to Solvay American In- 
vestment Corp. which bought it after rals 
ing the necessary capital in the U. S. 
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“Of course 


WE DISCOUNT 
OUR BILLS..!" 


But are you getting the 
“HIDDEN DISCOUNT” 
offered by lamp quality ? 


When you specify General Elec- 
tric MAZDA lamps you are sure 
of economical lighting —plus 


these ‘ “hidden discounts’’—: 


@ Satisfactory life 


@ Freedom from premature 
burnouts 


@ No early blackening of 
bulbs 


@ A complete line of lamps 


e A free engineering service 
to insure that your lighting 
is not only economical but 
is suited te your particular 
needs. 

If you are not using lamps that give 

you a// of these advantages, you are 

not getting the full dollar’s worth of 
light that every General Electric 


Mazpa lamp delivers. General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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End of an Empire 

When Depression nipped him in 1930, 
Cyrus Stephen Eaton had realized only one 
of his many ambitions. Out of a tiny 
utility property picked up cheap in the 
1907 panic he had built one of the largest 
power & light systems in the U. S. He had 
wanted to form the Second Biggest Steel 
Company. As the largest investor in the 
largest rubber companies he had planned 
to bring peace to that warring industry. 
But, above all, this youngish man from 
Pugwash, Nova Scotia dreamed of a Mid- 
west industrial empire, vast, powerful, 
autonomous. His holding company was 
appropriately Continental Shares, Inc. 
Without a trace of sarcasm Cleveland 
used to call him Cyrus the Great. 

It was Cyrus Eaton’s fight against 
the Bethlehem-Youngstown merger that 
blasted his fame & fortune. He wanted 
Youngstown for his own big Republic 
Steel but the battle was fought in the 
name of industrial independence for the 
Midwest. To finance that battle Con- 
tinental Shares pledged most of its assets 
for bank loans. The Eaton victory was 
Pyrrhic. By 1931 slumping stock prices 
pushed his loans under water and Cleve- 
land bankers ousted him as president in 
favor of George Taylor Bishop, a semi- 
retired financier. Cyrus Eaton disappeared 
from the headlines as completely as if he 
had died. Last week bushy-browed old 
President Bishop was making a last stand 
against his creditors’ determination to sell 
what remained of Continental’s shriveled 
Week before he sought in vain to 
enjoin Chase National from auctioning off 


assets. 


the stocks pledged for a $27,000,000 loan., 


Chase itself bought in practically all the 
collateral for $22,700,000. Included were 
95,000 shares of Republic Steel, 50,000 
shares of Cliffs Corp. (iron ore), 98,400 
shares of Firestone Tire, 77,000 shares of 
Goodyear, 62,000 shares of U. S. Rubber, 
55,000 shares of Goodrich, 350.900 shares 
of Lehigh Coal & Navigation and working 
control of United Light & Power. What 
Chase intends to do with these new pos- 
sessions Chase would not tell last week. 

Two groups of Ohio banks, headed by 
Cleveland Trust Co. and Union Trust Co., 
intend to auction off their collateral June 
26, and Continental’s remaining assets will 
probably pass to outside bidders. President 
Bishop, who is one of Continental’s biggest 
stockholders, mourned last week: “Noth- 
ing will be left for shareholders of Con- 
tinental if all the securities which the 
corporation has pledged for loans are sold 
at present prices.” Some stockholders 
paid $40 a share. 

Thus the final dissolution of Cyrus 
Eaton’s empire seemed inevitable. Yet 
like many another onetime tycoon Cyrus 
Eaton lives on in a manner which wholly 
belies his business disasters. He has 
abandoned his palatial Euclid Avenue 
house (along with other Clevelanders who 
shared his faith) but at his country home 
in nearby Northfield a butler still answers 
the door, stable boys mind the horses and 
a half-dozen gardeners putter around the 
200-acre estate, and he is still Master of 
Hounds at the Summit Hunt Club. He has 
a small office in vastly-deflated Otis & Co., 
his old investment banking firm, but his 
business activities, if any, are a mystery 
to Cleveland. 
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Yale & Towne protect 
polished surfaces with 


KIMPAK 





HEN a door lock is finished at the fac- 
tory of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. the 
knobs and escutcheons are highly polished— 
their luster is a beauty to behold. But how to 
get the product tothe customer without dam- 
age to the finish. Lustrous nickel and chrome 
finished pieces especially need protection. 
KIMPAK, that’s the answer. Each unit is 
wrapped in KIMPAK Crepe Wadding and 
then placed in its box.This gives perfect pro- 
tection against scratches, mars, damage. 
For KIMPAK is a resilient wood fibre prod- 
uct, clean, soft as down. It contains no for- 
eign substances—no harsh grit.In addition 
to protecting finishes, KIMPAK can be used 
as a safeguard against jolts, jars or shocks. 
It serves many purposes in many industries 
for protection against damage in shipping. 
Write for samples and costs. Let us help you 
solve your problem. Kimberly-Clark Corp, 
8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 122 E. 42nd St, 
New York City;510 W.Sixth St. Los Angeles. 
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1 In PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING — 


What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


ithe RRENT UNITED OPINION 
4 Bulletin summarizes the latest 
buying advices of 15 leading financial 
authorities. Gives definite buying 
ranges. 
NVESTORS will find this list of 
outstanding stocks an invaluable 
guide to action in the present market. 
We shall be pleased to send you this 
valuable Bulletin FREE on 
Ask for Bulletin T.M. 7 FREE! 
(No salesman will call) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass 





request. 








Add Abbott’s to Ginger Ale 


or What Have You! 


For smooth mixing use 

Abbott’s in iced tea, 

cocktails, all your fa- 

vorite drinks! On sale 

since 1872. 

Special offer — Full-size 50c 
bottle for 25c (stamps or 


coin), Write Abbott's, Box 
44, T-626, Baltimore, Md. 
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MILESTONES 


Eloped. Stevens H. Hammond, 23, Chi- 
cago sportsman and socialite, vice pres- 
ident of Whiting Corp. (steel); and one 
Madelyn La Salle, model who posed for 
Sculptor John H. Storrs’s figure of Ceres 
on the Chicago Board of Trade Building; 
in Chicago. 








Married. Devadas Gandhi, 21; and 
Luxmi Raja Gopal Achariav, 20; in Poona, 
India (see p. 18). 





Married. Ruth H. Kresge, 30, often 
rumored engaged, eldest daughter of 
Sebastian Spering Kresge (5¢-10¢-25¢ 
stores); and Henry W. Nugent Head, 35, 
Wall Street broker, onetime British Army 
officer in India. 





Married. Matthew Chauncey (‘Matt’) 
Brush, 56, Wall Street trader, president of 
American International Corp. (investment 
trust), reputed to be richest U. S. bachelor 
of his age; and one Elizabeth Hunger, 33, 
his private secretary; in Larchmont, N. Y. 
Because of his knowledge of market opera- 
tions, he was called to testify at the U. S. 
Senate’s investigation of short selling last 
spring. Director of 47 companies, he culti- 
vates friends assiduously, is said to keep 
a card index file of every person he meets. 
In his luxurious Manhattan apartment he 
collects elephants of ivory, ebony, stone 
and metal, owns 2,200. He once had two 
live elephants carried to the roof of the 
old Waldorf-Astoria to entertain his 
guests. 





Divorced. Marie Louise Wanamaker 
Munn, granddaughter of the late John 
Wanamaker; from Gurnee Munn, Man- 
hattan socialite; at Stuart, Fla. Proceed- 
ings were secret. 


>—— 


Birthdays. King Gustaf of Sweden, 

75; Liederkranz Cheese, 4o. 
esey adae 

Died. Osee Lee Bodenhamer, 40, one- 
time (1929-30) national commander of 
the American Legion; of burns suffered in 
an oil field near Henderson, Tex. when 
he, 150 yd. from the nearest well, set off 
a gas explosion by lighting a cigaret; in 
Shreveport, La. 





— 

Died. Josef Rosenblatt, 51, world 
famed synagog cantor and concert singer; 
of a heart attack after completing a film 
for the American-Palestine Fox Film Co.; 
in Jerusalem. An orthodox Jew, he would 
not remove his vast beard even when 
offered $3,000 a night to sing in La Juive 
for the Chicago Opera Company. 

— os 

Died. Rose (“Rose of the Ghetto’’) 
Pastor Stokes, 53, famed U. S. radical la- 
bor leader; of cancer; in Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. As a child (Russian- 
born) she worked in U. S. sweatshops 
Later, a labor reformer, she met and mar- 
ried James Graham Phelps Stokes, so- 
cialite philanthropist, who divorced her 20 
years later. She led many a strike, re- 
ceived but did not serve a 10-year sentence 
on a Wartime espionage charge. 

Pia 

Died. Jenny Davidson Hibben, 70, wife 

of the late John Grier Hibben, retired 
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To think of the money I 
could have saved” 


It is disappointing to find that your competitor buys more closely than 
you do just because he insists upon all the facts. Is he buying fire insur- 
ance protection at less than you pay? You can be sure that he is if 
his fire insurance is with Central and yours is not. Why not get the 
facts about Central fire insurance for yourself? Facts on the un- 
questioned stability of this 57 year old conservatively managed institu- 
tion, facts on its perfect record for prompt and full settlement of just 
claims for over half a century, facts on its cost-reducing dividends to 
policyholders. If you are a preferred risk, you may enjoy these 
advantages of Central Fire Insurance protection, for Central accepts 
only preferred risks. Your local Central agent can give you more 


interesting facts, or we will be glad to have you write us direct. 


DIVIDENDS “CENTRAL 


3 to »- 
F MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Policyholders Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
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PLAIN 08 IVORY 11°00 a 
5 () menica’s finest cigarells 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Ine. 


PERFUMED A dividend of 214°% (25c per share) has 
DEPILATORY CREAM GIANT TUBE been declared on the Capital Stock 


As White and Fragrant as your choicest Sacer a aa pee 
cold cream. Simply spread on and rinse off. ee a ae Stockholders 
ZIP Epilator—iT’s OFF because IT’S OUT only $1 oO. H. CHALKLEY, Treasurer 
Permanent! Destroys Hair New York, N. Y. June 16, 1933 








Applications from any reputable individuals desirous of adding to their 
incomes by taking subscriptions for Time and FoRTUNE on a commis- 
sion basis will be promptly considered. Time, Inc. employs no subscrip- 
tion salesmen on salary. Address inquiries to: 


John Sargent—TIME, Inc., 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 










Restless 


SLEEP? 


= Do you try to offset the fatigues of a busy day 
with broken and restless sleep? When you should 
relax, does the stream of consciousness race through 
your mind in a boiling flood? 

Maybe you need to see your doctor. Maybe he’d 
tell you to pay attention to your coffee. The caffeine 
in ordinary coffee is a well-known nerve irritant. 

Check up on yourself. Switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee- 
Hag Coffee. 97% caffeine-free. Delicious blend of 
Brazilian and Colombian coffees. Drink it just before 
bedtime, hot, strong, refreshing. Notice the quality of 
your sleep . . . then your digestion... then your 
general well-being. You won’t want to go back to 


ordinary coffee. 
Ground or in the Bean ... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 


Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- > 
Y 
tion guaranteed, or money back. i 
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7 wd 
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o ™ 4 °° 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! - « 
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* A od 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a a ee 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag ry s- so 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee a ut gone” 
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president of Princeton; of fractures of the 


_ skull and pelvis sustained in the automo- 
bile collision in which her husband was 

| killed; in Manhattan. III since the acci- 
dent occurred May 16, she developed 
pneumonia, was never told of her hus- 
band’s death. 


Died. Horace H. Rackham, 74, De- 
troit attorney and charitarian; in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Disregarding the advice of 
| bankers, he mortgaged his real estate, 
| borrowed $5,000, took 50 shares in the 
| Ford Motor Co. in 1903. In 1919, Henry 
and Edsel Ford bought him out for $12,- 
| 500,000. 





pat 

Died. Clara Zetkin, 75, “grandmother 
of German Communism”; of heart dis- 
| ease; in a sanatorium outside Moscow. 
Her oldtime friend Lenin called her 
“the best man the German Communists 
have.” Last year, in the face of Nazi 
| fury, she insisted on her rights as oldest 
| deputy to open the Reichstag, was carried 
in on a stretcher (Time, Sept. 12). 








MISCELLANY 








Bee 

| In Red Oak, Iowa, Bannery Shay Jr., 
protected by netting over his head and 
| long gloves, set out to shoo a swarm of 
bees from a tree. A limb of the tree broke, 
| carried the swarm to the ground. The 
| queen bee, followed by others, crept up 
Shay’s trouser-leg. He yanked the top of 
his trousers away from his middle, stood 
stock-still. The bees saw daylight, crawled 
| out, buzzed away without stinging Bannery 
Shay Jr. 


Sulker 
| In Los Angeles, Irwin Meyer took three 
| girls for a ride in his automobile. Resent- 
ful because they resisted his advances, he 
drove the car petulantly into a telephone 
| pole, injured all three. When the girls 

sued, ill-humored Irwin Meyer contended 
they should have known better than to 
ride with an ill-humored driver. 


| Bolt 
In Charleston, W. Va., a bolt of light- 
ning destroyed the lower half of Bailey 
Scott’s false teeth. Bailey Scott was un- 
hurt. 


Shoo 
In Enid, Okla., H. Young found five of 
his hens gone, a letter addressed to Lewis 
| Burdick lying in the poultry-pen. He told 
officers that one of the missing hens would 
| fall over in a fit if someone said “Shoo !’ 
| The officers went to Lewis Burdick’s 
| poultry-pen, said “Shoo!” A hen fell over 
in a fit. Burdick was arrested. 


—— 


SS 





——>———— 


Son 

In Woodhaven, L. I., Mrs. Katherine 
Shevlin wrote a letter to police in Los 
Angeles, asked them if they could find out 
why her son James had not written since 
March 3. From Los Angeles police came 
a report that when James tried to escape 
after being caught in an attempted bur- 

| glary, they had shot him dead. 


June 
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Big Book 


ANTHONY ADVERSE — Hervey Allen — 
Farrar & Rinehart ($3). 


Shouldering its way through the froth 
of summer fiction comes this leviathan of 
U. S. novels. Pre-eminent in size (1,224 
pp.; 23 lb.) but not in size alone, this 
big-boned romance may well strike terror 
into readers effetely accustomed to smaller, 
more playable fish, or to the monotonous 
diversity of a blank waste of waters. But 
those readers who allow themselves to be 
swallowed whole will emerge, some time 
later, grateful for the experience. 

Anthony Adverse is a_ three-decker, 
picaresque-historical novel, crammed with 
enough people, action, scenery, philosophy, 
comedy, bloodshed, love and death‘ to fur- 
nish a dozen books. Built to an old- 
fashioned design but modern specifications, 
it starts off like a Waverley Novel, soon 
gets beyond the purport of its traditional 
beginning. Like Tristram Shandy’s, its 
hero makes a belated appearance, but 
when he does his fortunes hold the un- 
wieldy tale together. In following him, 
however, the story loses track of some 
promising minor characters whose disap- 
pearance is disappointing, whose reappear- 
ance is sometimes anticlimactic. From 
France to Italy to Cuba to Africa to 
Europe again the story goes, then heads 
west to Louisiana and loses itself among 
the deserts and mountains of Mexico. 
Spanning the Napoleonic period, it intro- 
duces many a historical personage in hu- 
man guise: Napoleon himself, Talleyrand, 
Slaver Mongo Tom, the Rothschilds (né 
Meyer). Though this lavish scene forms 
only the background for the hero, he is the 
least “real” (i. e., objectified) person in 
the book. A picaresque Everyman, he 
wanders the world searching for his soul, 
finally finds it; but most readers will be 
less interested in his quest than in his ad- 
ventures by the way. Not a great book, 
except in size, Anthony Adverse is a solid, 
worthy addition to U. S. Letters. Post- 
poned from month to month, it finally 
appears as July choice of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 

Anthony’s mother was the wife of Mach- 
iavellian Don Luis da Vincitata, but Don 
Luis was not his father. His mother died 
in the wintry Alpine inn where she bore 
him; his reckless young father saw the 
point of Don Luis’ swordsmanship too late. 
The nameless orphan was deposited anony- 
mously by Don Luis at a Livorno convent. 
After a peaceful childhood there he was 
adopted by old John Bonnyfeather, Scot- 
tish merchant in Livorno and actually his 
grandfather. Both suspected their relation- 
ship but neither, out of respect for his 
mother’s memory, ever openly acknowl- 
edged it. Anthony was given a solid edu- 
cation and brought up as a gentleman-heir 
in his grandfather’s establishment. Arrived 
at years of discretion and having survived 
his first passionate love-affair, Anthony 
went to Cuba to collect a long-standing 
debt to the firm. Havana suited him, and 
he fell in love again, but business once 
more tore him away, this time to Africa, 
where he spent long years as master of the 
slave-trading station of Gallegos. When he 





had amassed a tidy sum he sold out, went 
back to Europe to enjoy his wealth. 

In Paris he met his first love again, but 
now she was a famous actress and Bona- 
parte’s mistress-of-the-moment. Soon dis- 
appointed in Europe, Anthony willingly 
engaged himself in an international finan- 
cial scheme which took him to England, 
Spain, then permanently to New Orleans. 
There at last he married and settled down 
on his own plantation. But a disastrous 
fire killed his wife and child. Anthony left 
civilization and took to the wilderness. 
Captured first by Indians, then by Span- 
iards who were rounding up interlopers on 
Mexican soil, he survived the long trek to 
Mexico City only to be condemned to a 
lazar-house. Here one of his early loves, 
Dolores, found him, married him; together 











WiLitAm Hervey ALLEN Jr. 


Readers should not be terrified. 


they spent peaceful years in a remote 
mountain village. Before he died he had 
at last come home. 

No mere adventure story. by a long shot, 
Anthony Adverse is packed full of shrewd 
comment, tart gossip, homely saws. Thus 
Carlo Cibo, Havana epicurean, on young 
man’s estate: “My God! ... did you ever 
think what a terrible mess a young man 
really is? I mean a youth. That 
kind of portable apparatus or attachment 
to three troublesome globes, one who has 
just stopped being a mad boy and has not 
yet been scared into being a decent man. 
One feels profoundly sorry for him. The 
only peace he can get is for a few hours 
after a girl has nearly killed him. The 
rest of the time he goes drifting about 
making a lot of noise like a ship upon 
which a perpetual mutiny is going on. He 
is always steered in the direction which 
his bowsprit indicates.” Napoleon telling 
Anthony why he does not like bankers: 
“And in another hundred years if I do not 
stop them they will own Europe—the 
world. Financiers cannot act. They never 
do anything. They are passive. they spin 
webs and every wind. blow peace blow 
war, brings them flies. They are not the 
fit repositories for power.” 


Is—a 





Sometimes the masculine author of this 
masculine book speaks in propria persona: 
“Historically the increasing dominance of 
woman is marked by emotionalism and 
revolution, romanticism, feminism trium- 
phant, hysteria. The end is either a return 
to the balance, a reaction where the man 
reasserts his authority in the family, or 
anarchy. The paternal state, which tries 
to be Our-father-which-art-on-earth, is al- 
ways accompanied by the loss of the subtle 
qualities of fatherhood in individual men. 
When patriotism becomes matriotism, 
nature and force reassert themselves in 
human affairs. Sympathy has been mis- 
taken for the truth.” 

The Author, like his book, is big but 
active, ponderous but keen. His flat, un- 
hurried Pittsburgh voice might surprise 
those who think of him as a poet of South 
Carolina, one of the leaders in the recent 
revival of Southern letters. But in his 43 
years he has come a long way from home. 
As a plebe at the U. S. Naval Academy 
he overstrained himself in athletics, was 
granted an honorable discharge; later 
(1915) he graduated from the University 
of Pittsburgh with honors as a Bachelor of 
Science in economics. After a job with the 
Bell Telephone Co. he enlisted in the Na- 
tional Guard, saw active service along the 
Mexican border and went to France as 
first lieutenant of infantry with the A. E. 
F. Badly wounded and invalided home, 
Allen settled after the War in Charleston, 
S. C., where he collaborated with DuBose 
Heyward on a book of poems (Carolina 
Chansons) and in founding the Poetry 
Society of South Carolina. After a job at 
Columbia University he lectured for two 
years at Vassar. One of his undergraduate 
listeners was Ann Hyde Andrews, whom 
he afterwards married. They went to 
Bermuda, spent five years there writing 
and farming. In an old house in Somerset 
Parish which Allen thinks was built by a 
retired pirate (its original name was 
“Telicity Haul’), he saw few tourists, 
lived cheaply, wrote most of Anthony Ad- 
verse’s 500,000 words. Now back in the 
U. S., he is temporarily resting from his 
labors, looking for a place to live. 

Other books: /srafel: The Life & Times 
of Edgar Allan Poe, Wampum & Old Gold, 
Toward the Flame, New Lege nds, The 
Blindman. 


Manhattan 

EVELYN Prentice—W. E. Woodward— 
Knopf ($2.25 

Author Woodward says, “The writing of 
novels is a form of human activity that 
requires neither knowledge nor experience 
and only a small amount of native talent, 
for its successful accomplishment.” It is 
not surprising, therefore, that his own 
novels are not very good. But in spite of 
its author’s cynical bluster and insensitive 
awkwardness, Evelyn Prentice slowly pulls 
itself together into a ponderous but dra- 
matic tale. 

Evelyn, beautiful, half-Spanish artist’s 
daughter, was comfortably married. She 
had two children, a luxurious Manhattan 
house, a nice place in the country, plenty 
of spending-money from her elderly law- 
yer husband, John, and a poverty-stricken 
youth to look back on. She had even in- 


herited a certain amount of talent from 
her father. 


But the poor thing was bored. 
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Her husband bored her, and her husband’s 
friends. When Larry Kennard (né Swen- 
son), a Greenwich Village literary rack- 
eteer and professional ladies’ man, picked 
her up one day in a hotel lobby, she was 
thrilled. Author Woodward makes Larry 
a far-from-attractive specimen, tacitly de- 
fends himself by intimating that women’s 
tastes are unaccountable. Some of Larry’s 
more honeyed speeches: “Say, dear, give 
me your coat. . . . Please rise a moment, 
will you, dear? ... You golden-voiced 
gal.... How about a little loving?” 
Evelyn thought he was just irresistible, 
yielded herself with hardly a struggle. It 
was not long, however, before she discov- 
ered he was a bad number. When he 
threatened blackmail she shot him. An- 
other woman was arrested. Evelyn got 
Husband John to take the case; he got the 
woman off. Evelyn, no longer bored, ap- 
preciated her blessings more than ever. 


aap st 


Class of 1914 

No Time LIKE THE PRESENT—Storm 
Jameson—Kuopf ($2.50). 

Margaret Storm Jameson belongs to a 
hard-hit generation (she calls it “the Class 
of 1914”) and she comes from hard-bitten 
Yorkshire. The combination, as readers 
of her novels will recognize, is not one that 
makes for softness or cares about charm. 
Good if somewhat angrily honest, her 
stories are apt to be bitter to palates ac- 
customed to a sugaring of the pill. In 
No Time Like the Present, half autobiog- 
raphy and half indictment of a civilization 
that returns to war like a dog to its vomit, 
there is less sugaring than ever, more anger 





than usual, and the same hard honesty as 
always. 

Born & bred in the old seaport town of 
Whitby (where she still lives) she had an 
outdoor childhood, is sorry for those who 
do not. “Our only eternity is at the be- 
ginning of our lives and who if he could 
choose would choose to spend it in 
streets?” She won a scholarship to Leeds 
University, where “with one exception, all 
the young men who were my friends... 
were killed within the next three years.” 
At Leeds she worked erratically but well, 
took a First and won a research scholar- 
ship at University College in London. 
There she shared a study with three young 
men, impoverished, enthusiastic students 
like herself; they worked, ate, argued ap- 
parently on terms of masculine equality. 
When, one day, Authoress Jameson had an 
article accepted by the New Age she was 
in the seventh heaven. “That paper was 
the Bible of our generation. We would 
rather go hungry than not buy it. We 
quoted it, argued with it, and formed 
ourselves on it. I suppose that Mr. A. R. 
Orage had a sharper influence on the 
young men of our day than any other 
man. ... You got Orage as it might be 
religion—usually for life.” 

Then came the War. Authoress Jameson 
has never gotten over it. Her brother was 
killed, most of her friends. “In 1932, what 
lying, gaping mouth will say that it was 
worth while to kill my brother in his nine- 
teenth year? You may say that the world’s 
account is balanced by the item that we 
have with us still a number of elderly 
patriots, politicians, army contractors, 
women who obscenely presented white 





ALWAYS SIMONIZ 


a New Car! 





This 1927 Hudson has looked 


John A. Hanley of 
East St. Louis, ill. 
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new every one of its 65,000 miles 
because Simoniz protects its finish 
in all weather. Owned by Mr. 


SIMONIZ protects the finish 
—makes it last longer! simoniz is 


| the beauty insurance every car 
' needs! So the first thing to do 
when you get a new car is 
Simoniz it right away! Simoniz 
gives immediate protection 
against weather and injurious 
elements that otherwise quickly 
destroy a car’s beauty. 


Simoniz takes only a few mo- 


ments to apply—guards the 
finish in all weather—keeps col- 
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ors from fading—ends washing 
expense! And to make a dull car 
sparkle like new, simply use the 
wonderful Simoniz Kleener first. 
It safely and quickly restores all 
the original lustre without hard 
rubbing! 

Be sure to Simoniz your car! 
There’s nothing like Simoniz 
and Simoniz Kleener for keep- 
ing cars beautiful. Always insist 
on them! 
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feathers. You will forgive me if, as courte-- 


ously as is possible in the circumstances, 
I say that a field latrine is more use to 
humanity than these leavings.” In answer 
to the upholders of the late War she quotes 
Ezra Pound’s verse: 

There died a myriad, 

And of the best, among them, 

For an old bitch gone in the teeth, 

For a botched civilisation. 


She comments on peace pacts and dis- 
armament conferences: “As though you 
could take out an injunction against a 
bayonet in your stomach or make a neat 
point against chaos.” 

Authoress Jameson is not one who 
enjoys writing. Says she: “I would 
rather not write at all than write as 
I do, to live. I am not what you 
call a born writer, and I should have been 
much happier as an engineer. . . . Each 
book now represents so many months of 
hard bitter effort and no moments of satis- 
faction.” But she despises writers (espe- 
cially popular ones) who have no social 
conscience or are deliberately sentimental: 
“Nine out of ten novelists deserve to be 
prosecuted under an Adulterated Emotions 
Act.” 

Married, Authoress Jameson is not rais- 
ing her only son to be a soldier. 

Other books: Three Kingdoms, That 
Was Yesterday, The Lovely Ship, The 
Voyage Home, A Richer Dust. 


Murders of the Month 

Ask A PoLticEMAN—John Rhode, Helen 
Simpson, Gladys Mitchell, Dorothy L. 
Sayers, Anthony Berkeley, Milward Ken- 
nedy—Morrow ($2). With the aid of an 
ingenious setting—the murder of a bellig- 
erent newspaper publisher—four famed 
members of the Detection Club trade char- 
acters to make fit fare for post-graduate 
mystery readers. 

THe ALtBumM—Mary Roberts Rinehart 
—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). Murder in a 
sequestered group—and a prying spinster 
finds romance while solving the crime. 

Opetists AT Sea—C. Daly King— 
Knopf ($2). Gangsters and_ robbery, 
shooting and poison, autopsy and body- 
stealing on a great Atlantic liner make ade- 
quate background for the mental and phys- 
ical activities of leading exponents of four 
schools of psychology. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF PETER THE LETT 
—Georges Simenon—Covici, Friede ($2). 
Inspector Maigret, mystified by duplex 
identity, spurred by sorrow, exhibits super- 
human activity, and bags his man. 

THE Worty’s Farr Murpers—John 
Ashenhurst—Houghton Mifflin ($2). By 
a trick of legerdemain, a man murders in 
view of 10,000 witnesses. A smart young 
reporter discovers how it was done, and 
by whom; scores a scoop. 

THE BrokEN O--Carolyn Wells—Lip- 
pincott ($2). A graphology lead brings 
Fleming Stone to the explanation of an 
apparently natural death. 

A CASE For Mr. Paut Savoy—Jackson 
Gregory—Scribner ($2). Calculating prob- 
ability of circumstance, the investigator 
finds the cause of a naked corpse. 

He Arrived aT DuskK—R. C. Ashby— 
Macmillan ($2). A poltergeist that kills, 
so disturbs a young Londoner that his de- 
tective friend lays the ghost. 
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CLARK GABLE & UNA MERKEL 


’ Clark Gable now co-starring with Jean Una Merkel now featured in Metro- 
dis- Harlow in M.G.M.’s “Hold Your Man” Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Lady of the Night” 
ape 
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Phat just time to make the matinee!” 


The 


Pals- ; 
HE: “Five bucks for that lunch! What 6) SHE: “And now let’s get that lovely 3 SHE: “Look, isn’t it beautiful! We’ve 
an expensive luxury you are!” “wrist watch I told you about.” at 


elen 

L. 
-en- 
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llig- 
med 
har- 
iate 


hart 
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i HE: “Supper at the Ritz! Impossible! ™ SHE: “Oh, look across the street! You ¢ HE: “Listen, little girl. This car’s got 
ery, ’ 

\dy- 
ide- 
1ys- 
‘our 


I’ve just enough money left to get gas “could buy some of that cheap oil. Then to run for a couple of years more. Noth- 
and Mobiloil.” you could get me a soda!” ing but Mobiloil for me.” 


44 You paid $400 to $4,000 for your car. It is probably your second 


p2). 


i most costly possession. Safeguard it with Mobiloil! Why risk 
i shortened car life, costly repairs with ordinary oils? Particularly 
# when your yearly oil bill—with Mobiloil—will actually be /ess. 
5 Because Mobiloil lasts longer. Save money—change today! 
-ob- 
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MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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“It’s toasted” 
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